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GREER PHILOSOPHER said it “Nothing is per: 
| manent except change.” 

We editors and cartographers who live contin- 
ally with maps: face that fact and challenge almost daily 
A case in point: the new Niational Geographic Map of the 
World, distributed as o supplement to this issue. 

Compare tt with our previous workd maps and you'll 
note that the United States has been moved noticeably to 
the left. Asia ts far too significant a: landmass to be split 
down the middle, as map makers have cone for decades so 
that the Amenoas could appear in the center of the sheet. 
By “rotating” the globe a quarter turn or so, we've kept all 
the continents intart. 

There have been ecores of other changes since our last 
World Map was published in 1970. The Democratic Re- 
public of the Congo, for instunee, & now Zain; Ceylon 
become Sri Lanka: Viet Warn, once shown in tw oolers, 
is now. o single serpentine stripe ef purple 

Political borders have always been omonge the most 
restless of man's creations. On the World Map, of neces- 
aity, they appesr where history last placed them We've 
developed o different solution to that problem, though, for 
the newly published Fourth Edition of the National Gon- 
gtaphic Atlas of the World: A tulletin will be mailed 
annially, without charge, to owners of the new Atlas, 
advising of every siimificant change m national frontiers, 
place-name; and politicnl states Thus the Adaos will 
keep paice with our changing world:—one more instance of 
the Sectety’s insistence on broadening the base for its pri- 
mary function: the incrense om! diffusion of generaphic 
know ledee. 

But changing times demand changing educational 
methods, Mans and magazines alone cannot do the job, 
The Society if constantly developing new fudiovisual 
programs for schools-and other educational outlets. More 
than 50 films are available, cunnitive a fascinating gumut 
from “The Americ Revolution” to “Animal Hehaviar,” 
Qur greatly expanded filmstrips progrint now covers 
dozens of subjects in the fields of science and social stucdies: 

This fall and winter the Society, in association with 
WOED/Pittsburch, will televise four National Geograyhie 
specials over the nationwide Public Brondlcasting Service. 
through a grant from Gulf O41] Corporation. The first two 
are “The Incredible Machine” on October 28 and “This 
Britain” on December 4. 

But to get back-to this month's double map of the earth: 
However impressive modern high-speed printing may be, 
it cannot work miracles. Somewhere in the political warld 
another berder or place-name may have changed by the 
time yo receive your niumcine. T hope you will accept 
this philosophically, Share with me instead 0 certain-sense 
of permanence on the other side: a striking view of earth 
and seafloor shown in dramatic physical relief. 

Here change i¢ measured not by o fleeting military coup 
oreven a “permanent” political alignment, but at the de- 
liberate pace of geological ages. The Rockies, the Mid- 
Atlantic Kidge, even the shapes of the continent« them- 
selves, de change—but slowly, gmundhy enouich to suppert 
our faith in the basic solidity and order of our planet 
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wif engraving from Plautive, “Nowa Typet Trameacta 


“The air was like April in Castile” in lush new lands 
where plants flourished in winter and fierce men ate 
their victims. There were birds “no larger than the 

end of the thumb” that the men thought were bumblebees. 
Europeans had never before seen hummingbirds. 


Navigatio,”” 162) Library of Congress Fain forest, Martinique 
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Hird pendant, Gold Musewm Bogota labove!; Cona Indian with gold nese ornament, Panama 





“All of us made merry, not caring any longer 
for spicery, but only this blessed gold.” 
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A Cone shapes a canoe with a steal adz, Panama Stom ax, Haiti. Collection of Dr. Willam H. Mesiges 


“Their knives are stones as sharp as proper knives... 
and with these they hew and fashion their boats 
called canoes.” Some of their dugouts, carved from 
towering jungle trees, “will carry one hundred 
to one hundred and thirty men.” 
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CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


The Sailor Who Gave Us the New World 





First Voyage: WESTWARD TO CIPANGU! 


(): THE 45TH DAY, @ Sunday, they 
sow patches of seaweed that looked 
as if they had been freshly uprooted. 

On Monday appeared Su white bird called 
reed tat! that dors nol sleep upon te vea.” 

Rain fell on Wednesday, without wind. The 
satlors took this asa sign that land was near. 

AP sunset six days later an “trland” was 
stehted. It was only a clowad, 

The men complained at the length of the 
wove and threatened to born back, whether 
ihe captain ordered it or nat. 

Sixteen more days passed. Then the sailors 
on one of the ships sew a small board and a 
stick that had been shaped with a. tool. "Al 
these signs everyone breathed again,” the log 
records, “amd became joyful” 

Land appeared two hours after midnight on 
the 7ist day—distant cliffs, shining im the 


of Japan, Columbus gave thanks that God 
had guided him to the Indies. He named the 
island San Salvarhor, for the Holy Saviour. He 
called the people Jos Jmdios, and promptly 
made plans to enslave them. 

A simple white cross, ising beside incred- 
Ibly blue Bahamian waters, marks the little 
bay most scholars accept as the one where 
(Columbus and his ecstatic crewmen first 
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glow of a biasing moon. 
Satntt aac ar or 


) WAD HE TRIED, Christopher Colum- 
: bus could hardly have chosen a less SOUTH Hature woes at 


important scrap of sand ancl coral for jae = i Bt 

thal portentous landfall. The inhabitants— ~— 
handsome, gentle people “the color of Canary 
Ishanders, neither black nor white"—wore only 
paint and swam out to the ships’ boats with 
offerings of parrots, spears, and bundles of 
cotton. They called their island Guanehani, 
Confident that he had reached some part 





Signs of land increase daily. [muginations 
are tuted to discovery piich. Columbus 
thinks he sees o light Finally, the cry comes: 
‘terra, berra'—Land, land!” Now, as then, 
the moon silvers one of the cliffs of San 
Salvador (incing page}, where Columbus 
stepped from the Old World to the New. 
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stepped ashore on October 12, 1492. Here on 
the island's western side, where a break in 
the reef gives access to sheltered waters, 
Nina, Pinta, and Santa Maria could have set 
their anchors in comparative safety. 

Another monument, placed in 1891 (long 
before Samuel Eliot Morison had patiently 
retraced Columbus's routes and identified 
his landing places*), stands above the chiff- 


hung eastern shore, fenced off from the heay- , 


ing Atlantic by a reef fanged with coral. No 
mariner in his night mind would go near it 

IT said as much to a grizzled, amiable is- 
lander who was helping me dig my auto- 
mobile out of a sami trap a few hundred 
yards short of the marker. “That's not right,” 
he said emphatically. “No, sir. This is the 
place. The footprint proves it” 

The what? 

“Yes, sir. The footprint over there, Co- 
lurnbus’s own, in the rock beside that cross.” 

We freed the car and the old man resolutely 
went back to his work, hauling bucketfuls 
of sand one st a time to where a house was 
being built a mile or so away. “You'll see it,” 
he said as | started out on foot through knee- 
high salt grass. 

I found nothing that even faintly resem- 
bled a footprint in the wave-sculptured rocks 
along that windswept shore. But every island- 
er l asked assured me it was there, though to 
a man they admitted they hadn't seen it lately. 
“T fancy it was in sand at first,” one explained. 
*Then it turned to stone.” 


AN SALVADOR, where dusty new-cut 
M™ roads herald the coming of a retire- 
“ ment colony to be called (could it be 
anything else?) Columbus Landings; was only 
the first of many stops as 1 retraced the wan- 
derings of the tortured, paradoxical genius 
whose relentless pursuit of a mistake forever 
altered the course of human history. 
Columbus's error had nothing to do with 
the shape of the earth. He knew it was round; 
go did most educated men of his time. But 
they couldn't agree on another question: How 
big? And of all the wrong answers, Colum- 
bus's was perhaps the worst. 
Poring over a mishmash of authorities 
that included the Greek geographer Ptolemy, 
14th-century theologian Pierre d’Ailly, and 
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Marco Polo, Columbus concluded that the 
earth was only 16,200 nautical miles around 
at the Equator, and that Europe and Asia 
together, measured from the Canary Islands 
to Japan, spanned 13,500 of those miles. Thus 
he shrank earth's circumference by a quarter, 
and stretched Europe and Asia by more than 
3,000 miles. 


\HE NEXT STEP was obvious. Let 
stubborn mariners continue trying to 
strugele round Africa so they could 

sail east to the Indies with their spices and to 
Cipangu—Marco Polo’s name for Japan— 
with its pagodas roofed with purest gold. 
Twelve thousand miles? Fifteen thousand? 
He would head west for a mere 2,700 miles— 
2,400 if he took the shorter route, along lat- 
tude 28° N., ta reach Japan. Why, that was 
less than the distance from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other. Sailors had been 
making Hat milk run for two thousand years! 
I often wonder how history might have 
turned out if the advisers to the Portuguese 
king, to whom Columbus first tried to sel! his 
scat had convinced him of his error. Sure- 





sit not tans than 10,000 nautical miles os 
between westernmost Europe and Asia. But, 
like Ahab in his fanatic pursuit of the white 
whale, Columbus would not be swayed. 
Never mind the details. Give me the ships 
and I'll get to the east by sailing west. 

If the Portuguese would have none of tt, 
how about their up-and-coming rivals, the 
Spaniards? The 33-year-old Columbus set 
out for the court of Ferdinand and Isabella 

For seven years Columbus belabored the 
monarchs with petitions, requests for audi- 
ences, and entreaties irom every influential 
friend be could muster. But his price was 
high for a kingdom still trying desperately to 
rid itself of Moslem domination: Not just one 
ship but three; not merely a reward if he 
reached the Indies but also a title, a coat af 
arms, and a tenth forever of all the wealth 

*No writer can follow in the wake of Colombs with- 
out giving due credit to this other Admiral of the Orean 
Sea, whos biography of the discoverer rank: second 
only to the one written by Columbus's son Ferdinand. In 
all but a few instances | have followed Admiral Mari- 
son's interpretation: of the sometimes confusing original 


documents and accepted his identifications of roules and 
landing places. 


National Geographic, November 1975 





that would accrue to Spain if he should find a 
short route to the Orient. 

Always the queen listened sympathetically 
—Columbus seems to have had a way with 
the ladies, roval and otherwise—hut her ad- 
visers countered, probably with the same 
arguments the Portuguese had used. 

Shortly before his proposal was turned 
down for the third time, Columbus took part 
in an event that, had he but known, augured 
A turning paint in his fortunes Joyfully he 
marched behind Ferdinand and Isabella's 
troops as they entered the Alhambra of 
Granada, last stronghold of the Moors in 
Spain. But then came the ultimate blow. At 
an audience before both sovereigns, Colum- 
bus was sent packing, flatly and finally. 

(Or was it so final? The discouraged Colurm- 
bus had barely mounted his horse when the 
keeper of the king's purse, Luis de Santangel, 
went to the queen. “He was much aston- 
ished,” Columbus's biographer-son Ferdi- 
nand recorded, “to see that Her Highness, 
who had always shown an enterprising spirit 
for things of gravity and importance, should 
lack it now for an undertaking of so little 
risk.” It was a bold speech, and Santangel 
ended it even more boldly, If the problem is 
money, he added, I'll provide it myself. 

Some sudden instinct must have told the 
queen that Santangel was night about this 
personable Italian and his crazy Enterprise 
of the Indies. If it succeeded, it could signal 
a new dawn for Spain, free now of Moslem 
rile and united, through Isobella’s marriage 
with Ferdinand, under the banners of Castile 
and Aragon, 

In one of those strange about-faces that 
have created so much of human history, 
Isabella countered Santangel’s proposal by 
sugpesting she put up ber own jewels as 
security, though she never actually pawned 
them, popular fables to the contrary. Quickly 
the queen dispatched a messenger to summon 
Columbus back... . 





Guanahani, he was sure that the 
next island would be not only the 
home of the King of Japan, to whom he 
carmed a letter of introduction from the 
Spanish monarchs with a blank space to be 


lhe Sallor hho Gave Us the New World 


filled in when be learned the ruler’s name, 
but also a source of the gold he so eagerly 
sought. The Indians had pointed onward, as 
they would continue to do when asked where 
their few gold ornaments came from. Always 
the next island, the next range of mountains. 
For two weeks Vita, Pinta, and Santa Maria 
threaded the central Baharnas, somehow 
managing to keep from disaster in this un- 
known, unprecictable maze. 

I've sailed those waters myself, in a boat 
only about a third as deep as Santa Maria. I 
had an engine as well as sails, and charts, and 
even a little experience. But there were still 
uncertain moments. | blundered hard aground 
occasionally, and twice I was put wildly off 
course by currents | had no way of knowing 
were there. Yet Columbus, who had never 
seen a coral reef in his life, or one of the Ba- 
hamas’ strange banks, where you can be out 
of sight of land in seven or eight feet of water 
—water studded with coral beads ready to 
rip the bottom out of your boat—never had 
an incident worth recording. 


AILING SOUTH TO CUBA—surely 
tats was part of the Grand Khan's do- 
main—Columbus wishfully misunder- 
stood the Indians’ attempts to tell him where 
their gold came from ancl sent a mission far 
Intand to “a most noble port, called Zaiton.” 
Here, he was sure, dwelt the. Emperor of 
Chinn. The envoys returned with reports 
of nothing more than a few palm-thatched 
houses and a few hundred Indians, But they 
had seen one wondrous thing: people breath- 
Ing acrid smoke through tight rolis of leaves. 
It was Europe's first meeting with tobacco. 
Disappointed at Cuba's lack: of gold and 
“spicery,§ Columbus turned: eastward with 
Santa Afaria and Nita (Pinta went off scout- 
ing for gold in the southernmost Bahamas) 
and sailed across the Windward Passage. The 
mountainous landscape that rose before him 
reminded him of Spain in May. When his 
men caught fish “lke those of Castile,” 
Columbus could not resist naming it La Isla 
Espanola—The Spanish Icland. Divided now 
between Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
it remains so to this day: Hispaniola. 
He was-also disappointed that he saw no 
elephants. Aristotle had theorized that animal 
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life would be similar along the same parallel 
anywhere on earth. This Spanish Isle, the 
Admiral figured, lay directly across the Ocean 
Sea from Guinea. to which he had voyaged 
years before. He may have clung to the idea 
that elephants were there, unseen in the for- 
ests, because he named a point on Haiti's 
northern coast Elephant Cape. 

At Acul Hay the shore was crowded with 
Indians eager to see the strangers and their 
winged ships. “Those that gave pieces of 
gold,” wrote Columbus, “gave them just as 
freely as those who offered a calabash of 
water.” From now on there would be little 
sleep for anyone as islanders flocked over- 
land and by canoe to see these great wonclers. 

It was now December 23. The voyagers 
would probably have been content to spend 
Christmas comfortably at anchor had an 
Indian from the village of a chief named 
(Guacanagari not arrived with exciting news, 
The gold, he reported, came from a place 
called Cibao, which is still a nume for central 
Hispaniola Columbus jumped to an obvious 
—and fatefully wrong—conclusion: Cibao 
was the Indians’ way of saying Cipangu. 


T LAST! Before dawn on Christmas 
Eve, while the night breeze still blows 


from the land, Columbus hoists his 
sails. He will spend Christmas with the Ring 
of Japan, whose palace is “paved with golden 
plates ...a good two fingers thick.” 

But all that day contrary winds bold them 
up. An hour before midnight Senta Maria still 
lies only a few miles beyond the next cape. 
Nina is leading the way. Columbus, dead 
weary, stumbles aft to his cabin. Exhausted! 
sailors curl up wherever they can, only a bey 
is left awake to mind the tiller, What is there 
to worry about? The water is as calm as if 
it Were In 2 Cup. 

Just at midnight, so seftly that among 
Santa Maria's 40 crewmen only the boy at the 
helm feels it, Columbus's flagship slips onto 
a coral reef. Columbus has let himself fall 
into the trap that every seaman dreads: Santa 
Maria lies hard aground on a falling tide. 
The night wind is again coming from the 
land, and each gentle swell carries her farther 
onto the coral, until her seams open and she 
hills with water. 





OLUMBUS must have spent an. ago- 
nized Christmas blamin Ts himself, 


“ blaming others, finding all sorts of 
excuses. The Indian chief, Guacanagari, 
“showed great sorrow... and quickly sent 
to the ship all his people with many large 
canoes” to help salvage everything that could 
be useful. 

By the next day, however, the Acimiral hal 
forgotten his grief. “(aod had brought this to 
pass so that he would erect houses here and 
leave Christians among them.” Columbus 
decided to build a fort, using the frames and 
planking of Senta Maria. He would call it La 
Villa de Navicad—the Village of the Nativity 
—tecause God's will had become manifest 
on Christmas Day. 

The Admiral selectec carefully for this 
first Spanish foothold in the New World: 
39 men and, says Ferdinand, “much goods 
and provisions, arms and artillery, together 
with the launch of the ship, and jomers and 
caulkers and all the rest that is necessary to 
make a settlement in comfort; that is, a doc- 
tor, a tailor, a gunner, and the like” On 
January fourth Columbus guided Nina 
through the reefs and out to sea, confident 
that he would return from Spain to find La 
Navidad bulging with gold. 

Sailing eastward, Columbus “saw three 
sirens that rose hich out of the sea, but were 
not as beautiful as they are represented,” His 
“mermaids” were manatees. 

Here too, in what is now the Dominican 
Republic, occurred the first skirmish between 
Spaniards and Indians. The Admiral ordered 
a small boat lowered so his sailors could trace 
for a batch of sweet potatoes. Lurking in the 
trees as the men reached shore were about 
fifty particularly fierce-looking warriors. 

When the Indians moved toward their 
weapons—bows and arrows, and clubs mare 
of palmwood—the outnumbered crewmen 
summoned that peculiarly Spanish aurlacity 
that would make possible, over the next 
century, the conquest of bwo great continents 
by a handful of Europeans. “Though they 
were no more than seven, they attacked the 
Indians with such spirit that... the Indians 
turned and fled, leaving the greater part of 
their bows and arrows.” Columbus named 
the place Gulf of the Arrows. 
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The Admiral declared himself pleased by 
the alfair. When the rest of the islanders hear 
of it, he musecl, they'll think twice about 
troubling the garnéson at Navidacl It was a 
comforting thought as he turned his two sea- 
weary Ships—Pinta bad by now rejoined 
himn—‘Fast anc a quarter Northeast” for the 
long, uncertain vovage back to Spain 


HE TRIP HOME was not the picnic 
the outward vovave hacl been, though 
at firet the two littl caravels flew be- 
fore fair winds. “The air,” noted the Admiral, 
“wery soft aml sweet” But day by day the 
winds rose. Mina, lacking sufficient ballast, 
threatened to Capsize Columbus 
every empty cask in her hold filled wit hs SEa- 
water to keep her steady. On Thursday, Feb- 
ruary l4—more than a month now since 
Columbus hac left Navidac— View and Pinta 
inst contact. At dawn, with a storm raging, 
each thought the other hacl perished 
Many were the vows made aboard /Vina, as 





the seas mounted, f only the Blessed Virgin 








ee Be 





BAT LI fae 
aa aerhenH BERE 


By Columbus's own reckoning, be was in 
the urea of Cathay. Senta Maria's surpeon 
examined some rodtis, amd declared thes 
were. Chinese: rhubarb. Surely, then, this 
was China [i wis actually Cuba 

Here the Sponiards caw Indians who lit 
one end of a rolled leat amd inhaled the 
smoke through a nostril (above). Tobacco 
In little more than a hundred vears Western 
Europe was pulling away 

Near Santiago, in today's Dominican Re- 
muiblic, tobacco leaves mature in the sun 
upper right), and at a roadside stall a 
nottery “Indian” (right) smokes «a pipe— 
a device unknown to the aborigines. 


The Sailor Who Gave Uy the New World 
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would see them safely back to Spain. The 
men drew lots to select one who would prom- 
ise to make a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to 
the shrine of Santa Maria de Guadalupe. 
Columbus drew the pea marked with a cross. 
Finally all hands, except for o few terrified 
and unbaptized Indian captives, vowed to 
walk barefoot to the first shrine of the Virgin 
they might reach. 

On the next day the seas dropped briefly, 
and a crewman glimpsed land. Columbus 
guessed they had fetched one of the Azores, 

Not knowing for sure where he was, he 
could only claw away from those deadly 
rocks and stay clear until matters improved. 
It was Monday morning before the ship 
could approach land and get an anchor down. 
The islanders confirmed the Admiral’s judz- 
ment. Nivia hal raised Santa Mana, southern- 
most of the Azores. (See The Political World, 
one side of the double supplement map in- 
Cuded with this issue.) 

Ashore the mariners found a village's 
small shrine—hardly what they had planned 
on when they made their vow. But a promise 
is a promise. Columbus prudently allowed 
only half the ship's company ashore at a time 
to atte] Mass. The Portuguese captain of 
the island, suspicious of the Spanish “smug- 
glers,” promptly clapped the shivering mari- 
ners into fail, 

By the time Columbus got under way 
again, days hac been wasted in rescuing his 
men from the officious Portuguese, and two 
or three anchors had been lost to suddenly 
shifting winds. The delay would put poor 
Nina squarely in the path of another even 
more terrifying storm. And, to add to his 
worries, Pinta was still missing. 

Barely afloat, Vina limped to an anchorage 
off Lisbon on March 4, 1493, after surviving 
“eo terrible a storm that they thought they 
were lost because of the seas which came at 
them from two directions, and the winds that 
seemed about to raise the caravel into the 
air” (pases 584-5), Miraculously, the battered 
little ship came in on one remaining sail; all 
the others had been ripped to shreds. 

Columbus's weariness must have been 
quickly dissipated, though, by the welcome of 
the Portuguese when they learned that he had 
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been to the Indies. "The people that went to 
the caravel were so many that you could not 
even see the sea, so full was it of the launches 
and skiffs of the Portuguese.” 

On March 13, with a new suit of sails, 
Columbus weighed anchor for Spain. Two 
days later Nivia lay snugly at anchor off 
Palos, in the Rio Tinto, whence his little fleet 
and its anxious crews had set sail more than 
half a year before. And—another miracle! 
—behind her by only a few hours came Pinta, 
the Azores, as she had also probably missed 
the seconcd terrible storm. 


OST OF THE SAILORS had been 
recruited in Palos and the neigh- 
boring towns. Everyone in the 

region must have flocked to the river to see 
the Indians, to welcome sons and husbands 
home, and to nodenviously when they learned 
that some of the men had stayed in the Indies. 
They would be amassing gold enough to 
make their families wealthy for life! 

Columbus bad sent a letter to Ferdinand 
and Isabella from Lisbon, but there was no 
fuarantee that it had been forwarded; the 
Portuguese monarchs weren't, after all, too 
happy that the Spanish had beaten them to 
the great prize. So from Palos he dispatched 
another. Three weeks later, in Seville, he had 
a reply from Barcelona, 50() miles away. Co- 
lumbus had only to read the salutation to feel 
a sure of joy 

“Dion Cristobal Colon,” it began, “our Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea and Viceroy and 
Governor of the islands discovered in the 
Indies.” And, as if that were not enough, 
“do not delay in your going back.” 

So there it was! Resounding titles already 
his, and another voyage in the bag. Elated, 
Columbus set out for Barcelona. 

What a procession that must have been! 
The Admiral, now wearing clothing suitable 
to his station, rode abead, followed by ane of 
his officers, a retinue of servants, and six of 
the Indians, All the way across Spam country- 
folk and townsmen alike flocked to see the 
great man, and to gape at his heathen cap- 
tives, aft the parrots in cages, the golden 
masks, “anc many other things never before 
seen in Spain nor heard of” * # # 
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Second Voyage: TRIUMPH, THEN TRAGEDY 


AERDINAND AND ISABELLA prob- 

ably received the Admiral and his 
Indians in the Tinell, the great aucli- 
ence hall that now echoes emptily to the foot- 
steps af tourists, and “wien he went to kiss 
their hands, they rose to meet him, as for a 
great lord, and...made him sit down at 
once.” That same day they made plans for a 
second VoVvage. 

Triumphant new (never again would there 


be a time like this), Columbus made his way 
back across Spain. The route took him to 
Madrid, then to the Monastery of Guadalupe 
to fulfill the vow he had made during the 
storm off Santa Marin. 

In little-changed Guadalupe, worshipers 
still look up at the miracle-working image, 
reputed to have been fashioned by Saint Luke 
himself, before which Columbus prayed. 
Walking the town's medieval streets at dusk, 
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‘heya Gy a Tee Pee Pa oe eT) PT eee Teo) Se See PeRLIC Liman 
Imaginations ran rampant after Columbus and other early explorers returned from 
distant seas: A whale with ears has two spouts: Scissor-tailed frigate birds, tropic birds. 
and fiving fish convey a school of porpoises and seals 
Columbus returned to Spain from his first voyage in absolute triumph, greeted with 
Htles and promises. The stubborn zon of an Italian weaver had-reached the Indies by 
sailing west) here were gold and “Indians” to prove it He hed confounded his critics, 
Gut he made the mistake of too often reminding them of it Three more vovages lay 
ahead, but bis fame was already at flood tide. Beyond lay humiliation and defeat. 
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I found myself almost persuaded that time 
here has in fact stood still Those farmers re- 
turning late from their felds—weren't they 
really Columbus and his companions astride 
their mounts? And the women clustered at 
the well, eveing a little knot of men as they 
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chatterecd. Were they the Indians Columbus 
brought te this holy place to be baptized? 

From Guadalupe the procession may have 
wound through remote Medellin, where the 
eight-year-old son of a family boasting “little 
wealth but much honor” would surely have 
come running to see the great man pass. 
Could this sight have kindled in young 
Hernan Cortes the hard flame that would one 
day lead him to topple the Aztec Empire? 

Then on to Cordoba, to bid farewell to his 
mistress, Beatriz Enriquez de Harana. Poor 
Beatriz’ She was so often in Cohmumbus's 
thoughts. On his deathbed be would charge 
his legitimate son, Diego, with seeing that 
the “mother of Don Fernando my son, is 
given enough to live comfortably... because 
it weighs heavily on my soul” But how could 
the Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Viceroy and 
Governor of the Indies, whose first wife had 
been a noble lady of Portugal, wed the 
daughter of a peasant? He managed to forget 
that his own parents were 4 weaver and the 
daughter of a weaver, 

The grand fleet—17 ships, once again in- 
cluding Viie—assembled at Carliz, a busy 
port that still contrives to give the feel of 
byeone days. Cavelike ship-chandlers’ shops 
breathe out the beguiling scent of tarred 
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lanterns and piles of earthenware jars whose 
pattern can have changed little since 14953. 

How the village bumpkins recruited for 
Columbus's crews must haye gaped at this 
rollicking scene! Sidewalk restaurants teemed 
with sailors spouting a dozen languages. 
Perhaps then, as now, there were two price 
écales, modest enough if you ate your fried 
squid or cnsply brotled sardines standing at a 
counter; more if vou insisted on a chair and 
table. Musicians would have wandered 
about then, too, plucking out tunes to earn a 
meal. And the girls—so much friendlier than 
the ones the sailors had left at home! 


vovare the Canary Islands; Colum- 
A. bus pioneered 4 route stil) used by modern 
vachtsmen. His Indian guides had told him of 
the magnificent islands that lay in a ragged 
arc southward from Hispaniola, And, superb 
seaman that he was, be intuitively slipped 
southward to a region where, savs an early 
English transiation of the first comprehensive 
history of the New World, “the Northenorth- 
east wvnde was...full with them, and... 
fresshely folowed the sterne of theyr shyppes.” 
(See the insets showing winds and currents 
on The Physical World, a supplement to 
this issue.) 

At dawn on Sunday, November 3, 1493, a 
lookout on “Naughty Mary"—the flagship 
Marigalante—sighted land, high and richly 
cloaked with forest (pages 588-89). Tt still 
bears the name Columbus gave it, Dominica, 
for the day of its discovery. 

It was as well that the Admiral elected not 
to land, Dominica was peopled by Carihs, 
slave-raiding warriors his terrified Hispanio- 
lan guides had warned him about on the first 
voyage. Our word “cannibal” stems from 
their name. And alone in the Caribbean, 
Dominica still (Continved on page 609) 


[: THE COURSE of a smooth three-week 


Goaded to revenge, Indians destroy La 
Navirlad, first Spanish settlement in the 
New World. The men Columbus left on 
Hispaniola’s north coast had quickly turned 
ito pillage, kidnapping women and extorting 
guld. Identification of the fort's site still 
eludes archeologists. 
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(Continued from page 602) numbers Caribs 
among its inhabitants. 

Appropriately, it was a Sunday when I 
visited the island's isolated Salibia Indian 
Reservation. Morming Mass had ended in the 
tiny church, where the altar is built in the 
form of a traditional dugout canoe. Now per- 
hap< a quarter of Salibia’s 900 or so inhabi- 
laints were pathered around a playing field to 
watch two of the tribe's seven cricket teams 
vie for the league championship. There was 
no mistuking that these were Indians: high 
cheekbones, coppery skins, straight black 
hair. The players wore crisp white uniforms 
an proper lee guards, and there was re- 
strained applause for every scoring play. It 
was all very civilized and polite—for from 
the Carib behavior Columbus encountered. 

And he found it soon enough. 

Stopping at Guadeloupe (the monks had 
asked that an island be named for their holy 
shine), Columbus's men came on ample evi- 
dence of the Carib’s beastly habits, though 
the cannibals themselves had fled. In the 
abandoned houses were roasts and stews of 
human flesh, and pitiful Arawak captives, 
the bows castrated and fattened for the pot, 
the girls kept to produce more boys, which 
the Canbs particularly savored. 


chored, must have presented a brave 
sight, The Acmuiral’s 17 vessels lay be- 
yond a reef where the surf stil) bursts creamily 


[oes ANSE, where the fleet an- 


across the entrance, while small boats loaded! 


with Europeans eager for their first contact 
with this strange new world shuttled to and 
fro, The beauty of the land must have over- 
whelmed these men from the dry hills of 
southern Spain. 

I went to La Grande Anse to see the water- 
fall that Columbus and his men hacl marveled 
at (facing page}—a gossamer clouble strand 
that seems to drop directly out of a volcano's 
cap of clouds. As the fleet had approached, 
the men, as sailors do, laid wagers on what it 
might be. A thread of snow? You're mad, 
Tan! Fifty maravedis it's a road, 

“Tt was the most beautiful thing in the 
world,” recorded Dr. Chanca, the fleet sur- 
geon, when Columbus's flagship had come 
closer, “to see from what a height it fell and 
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from how small a place should fall so great a 
body of water.” 

Instead of having lunch that day in nearby 
Trois Riviéres, I bought a ripe golden pine- 
apple and ate it atop a great wave-polished 
boulder at La Grande Anse. It seemed an 
appropriate meal for the place where Euro- 
peans first tasted! this most delectable of the 
New World's garden of gifts. 

Guadeloupe’s very lushness laid the first 
trap for the vovagers. A ve 
hand of sailors lost itself in 
the forest. Columbus sent 
out four search parties of 50) 
men ¢ach, and nearly Inst 
them too. Days shipped! by 
before everyone. could be 
rounded up. 

Now Columbus guick- 
ened his pace toward His- 
paniola. Those water casks 
and oil jars he hacl left be- 3 
hind at Navicarl must be “i aca F rele, 
overflowing with gold. te rei 

At an island the natives called Avay (Co- 
lumbus christened it Santa Cruz—today’s 
St. Croix) occurred another fight with the 
Indians, in which one European and an In- 
dian were mortally woundec. The litthe Na- 
tional Park Service Museum in Christianstedd, 
St Croix's charmingly Danish-flavored one- 
time capital, treasures a six-inch-high clay 
figure that may record an islander’s impres- 
sion of that fateful meeting. Wearing a strange 
three-cornered headdress, the statuctte is 
unlike any other Carib artifact I saw. Andi it 
was found near Salt River Bay, today's name 
for the battle site. 

“There's no way to prove it.” a museum 
attendant ventured, “but it could be an Indi- 
an's impression of a helmeted Spaniard” 

From that fight stemmed another incident 
that foretold much about how the Europeans 
would treat the natives of their newly dis- 
covered world. A swashbuckling gentleman- 
volunteer named Michele de Cuneo cap- 
tured a “most beautiful Carb girl” in the 
melee, and the Admiral presented her to him 
as a slave. 

Qnece in his cabin with her, she being, as 
the Spanish chroniclers were fond of saying 
of the Inctinns, “naked as their mothers bore 
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“I gave them a thousand nice things,” wrote Co- 
lumbus, and the Indians gave him thet 
Among Columbus's presents were hawkbells 
possibly including this one (abovel, found in the 
area of Navidad. Tied to falcons’ legs (top), such 
bells reveoled the locations of straying birds 

His greed awakened, Columbus demanded i 
earh adult an annual tribute: enough gold clust to 
fill four huwkbells. Pay or perish Many Indians 
fled, but the Spaniards tracked them down with 
dogs. Thousands ended thelr lives with poison. In 
1497 an estimated 300,000 aborigines ved on 
Hispaniola By 1496 a third of them were dead 
Less than a decarle loter the first black slaves ar- 
rived to tuke over the Indians oppressive burdens 
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them,” Cuneo's mind strayed to matters other 
than military. But the maiden defended ber 
self so successfully with ber fingernails that, 
Cuneo ruefully recorded, “I wished I had 
never slartedd 

“Phot to tell you the end of it,” he concluded, 
“| seized a rope and beat ber well. She cried 
out in such a way that you would not believe 
it. Finally we reached an agreement. ...” 

The Admiral burried on, spurred by the 
happy vision of a fort filled with gold. A day's 
sal short of the harbor where he had tett his 
men, a shore party came upon an ominous 
portent: two unrecognizable bodies, one with 
a noose around the neck. Next day they founel 
two more, one heavily bearded 

Arriving off Navidad, the Acmiral had 
lombards fired aboard the ships. No cunnan 
on land sent back answering shots. 

“Next day the Admiral went ashore,” re- 
cords Ferdinand, “and felt great sorrow at 
seeing the fort and the houses in ashes, . . and 
there was no one of whom to ask questions.” 

Slowly, as afew Indians fearfully returned, 
Columbus pieced tagether the story. Trouble 
had erupted over those two most explosive 
issues: women and gold. Kidnapping Indians 
and extorting the precious metal they were 
too lary to find for themselves, roving Spar 
iards had strayed into the territory of another 
chief, one Caonabé. Here was no gentle Ara- 
wak lke Cuuacanagari. ( 





Caonabo put the 
marauders to death, then descended on Navi- 
dart (pages 603-4), The fort and the Spaniards’ 
houses were burned to the ground and the sur- 
viving settlers hunted down one by one 


EDICAL MISSIONARY William 
H. Hodges has devoted much ot 
his snare time for the past 16 vears 
to a patient, scholarly search for the site of 
that ill-fated settlement. “La Navidad may 
have been here,” he told me, indicating a spat 
on the map near Cap Haitien that now lies 
more than two miles from saltwater, It was 
first pointed! out as the Chateau de Colomb— 
“Columbus's Fort"—m 1797 by the oreat 
French historian Moreau de Saint-Mérvy, Sub- 
sequent scholars dismissed it as being too 
far from the sea 

It would be unfair to summurize. Bill's 
reisoning in a few paragraphs; he will 
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certainly tell the whole story himself some 
day. Briefly, though, he has traced changing 
shorelines and the fickle meandering: of riv- 
ers over the nearly 500 years since Columbus 
landed in what is now northern Haiti te show, 
to my satisfaction at least, that Morean's site 
was on the sea in 1492. 

A low mound, only recently cleared of 
tangled brush, marks the site. New cultiva- 
tion—the hardscrabble gardens of pitifully 
poor Haitian farmers—has exposed a curious 
horseshoe-shaped depression along three of 
its sides. “We know La Navidad hod a stock- 
ade, and a moat,” Bill told me. 

Tt was hard not to read into the mound a 
parallel with the sketchy accounts left by 
Columbus and his fellow explorers. And, un- 
like other contenders, it lies {as Columbus 
says La Navidad did) a league and a half— 
about five miles—from the reef where Santa 
Maria came to grief. That is one distance the 
Adinural would surely have known accurately, 
after the many trips it took to unlead and dis- 
mantle the flagship and transfer evervthing 
to shore. 

Chver the following weeks Bill acquired 
many exciting bits of evidence from Haitians 
living nearby. First, a small boy brought him 
a crushed. but intact hawkbell (left), A few 
days later another bov appeared with a 
blanca—a thin coin made of silver heavily 
alloved with copper—that had turned up in 
a nearby field [It bears a crown and the 
initials “FY"—the monogram of Ferdinand 
antl Isabella. Columbus's journal of the first 
vovage repeatedly mentions both bells and 
blancas, which the Indians eagerly accepted 
in-exchange for gold. Since then, half a dozen 
mare of each have turned wp. 

But even in the face of this seeming bonan- 
va, Bill has resisted the temptation to shout 
*T've found it!” Other equally promising sites 
that also lay along that now-vanished shore- 
line must be looked into. Sooner or later, 
though, here or somewhere close bry, I'm sure 
this dedicated weekend archeolomsit will 
answer whal seems to me the most exciting 
question in colonial American archeology: the 
exact location of the first significant European 
foothold in the New World. 

The Viking outposts in the far north hacl 
been virtually forgotten by 1492. If they 
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were dead ends, however, Navidad was a 
beginning that pointed inexorably to the 
conquest af the whole New World. No other 
settlement I can think of set so much in 
motion as did that il-sturred little fort on the 
north coast of Hispaniola 


: OLUMBUS IMMEDIATELY decided 
| to replace Navidad, but its loss marked 
s—" & grim tuming point in his career. 
Henceforth there would be few triumphs; the 
agonies would be many. 

The second attempt to establish a colony 
failed almost as miserably as the first. Co- 
lumbus was an explorer and (we might as 
well face it) an adventurer, eager to be off 
again in quest of gold and other unknown 
lands, How he must have chafed at the long 
delay in finding a new site east of Navidad, 
in off-loading his by-now grumbling colonists, 
in Planning a city that would last for all time. 
It would be calied Isabela, for the queen. 

While some of the men put up houses, 
“srl as the cabins we hunt birds from at 
home,” the Admiral set others to laving out a 
spacious plata, to be fronted with a church, 
a fortress, and other buildings of limestone. 
He also occupied himself with expeciitions to 
the interior in search of gold mines and then, 
leaving his brother [tego in charge, with a 
yovage to the “mainland of the Inchies"—the 
south coast of Cuba. 

Columbus returned five months later with 
no significant amount of gold and only one 
new land to add to his discoveries, an island 
the Indians called Jamayea. At Isabela he 
found his brother Bartholomew (fortunately 
a better administrator than Diego or the 
Admiral himself), newly arrived from Spain 

The brothers spent the next vear and a half 
in a hopeless effort to salvage Isabela. The 
Indians broke into open revolt. Disease swept 
the ill-chosen, insect-ridden site. Food ran 
short, as did the “onlimited” gold the settlers 
had expected. Before leaving for Spain m 
March of 1496, the Admiral named Hartholo- 
mew governor anc ordered that the capital of 
the New World be moved in his absence. The 
building of Santo Domingo, which still stands 
as one of the supreme monuments of Spain's 
colonial adventure, was begun that year or 
the next. * + # 
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Third Voyage: HOME IN DISGRACE 
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TEARLY TWO YEARS passed in 
| Spain before Columbus could put to 
" sea agam. Three ships would pro- 
ceed directly to Hispanioia with supplies and 
colonists, some of them recruited from Span- 
ish fails. Three other ships would take a more 
southerly route, hoping to beat the Portuguese 
to a huge iand thal many cosmographers 
beliewed lay athwart the Equator, 

The ships spent eight agonizing days in 
the July heat of the doldrums, with “the 
wine and water barrels..-bursting their 
hoops: the bacon and salt meat... roasting 
and rotting.” But the men survived, as thou- 
sands of other windship sailors have done 
since then, until “an Eastsoutheaste wynde 
arose, andl gave a prosperous blaste to... 
[the] sayles.” Nine days later, and two 
months since Columbus had cleared Spain, 
a lookout sghted Trinidad. 

Perhaps here, finally, would be represent- 
atives of the Grand Khan! Columbus was 
chagrined to find only more naked Indians. 
He decided to rake the best of it by starting 
to trade for gold, and had his men display 
“vessels of polished copper, and other things 
that shone.” 

The Indians seemetl unimpressed, so the 
Admiral tried another tack. He ordered a 
drummer to play, and the ships" boys to dance. 





This was too much for the poor Indians; thev 
responded with a shower of arrows. 

The Admiral could see to the northward a 
mountainous shoreline—the coast of present- 
day Venezuela. A few days later, on the Pana 
Peninsula, a bony finger of land that pokes 
due east toward Trinidad, Europeans stepped 
ashore on the American mainland for the 
first time since the Vikings had discovered it 
500 years earher. 

Only chattering monkeys greeted the span- 
iards. Columbus's sense of drama was too 
strong for him to waste a show without a 
proper audience, so the formal ceremony of 
tuking possession of the “land of Paria” 
awaited another day and another anchorage, 
where the explorers found enough Indians 
on hand to make it worthwhile. 

Gradually it would dawn on Columbus that 
he had discovered more than just another 
island. “I am of the belief that this is a great 
continent,” he wrote later in his journal, “of 
which nothing has been known until this 
day." But he would carry to his death the 
conviction that this Other World, as he called 
it, lay somewhere off Southeast Asia. 

Had Columbus tarried only a little longer, 
he would almost surely have discovered the 
majestic Orinoco; only a huge river could 
account for the freshness of the Gulf of Paria. 
But even the dry stores Columbus carried 
were now on the verge of spoiling, he turned 
northward straight across the Caribbean to 
Hispaniola. He made his island landfall on 
the nose, though it lay 700 miles away and he 
had fora month and a half been crossing 
waters and zigzgagging dlong coasts no Euro- 
pean before him had ever seen. 

When he reached Hispaniola, Columbus 
found not the rest he desperately needed, but 
an island seething with discontent. This time 
it was the settlers themselves; some were in 
out-and-out rebellion, and all were complain- 
ing. Their expectations of riches to be easily 
gathered from the ground or, better vet, 
seized from the Indians, had commblecd. There 
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was little to eat save native fare, cassava 
bread, sweet potatoes, and corn. 

To make matters worse, several hundred 
malcontents hacl managed to get back to 
Spain, where they were spreacling every pos- 
ible tale of Columbus's incompelence—some 
of them no doubt troe, for neither Columbus 
nor his brothers were great administrators by 
any man’s vardstick. 

Ferdinand Columbus recalled how he and 
his elder brother, then pages at the court in 
Granada, would be followed through the 
palace courtvards by a band of hooting tor- 
menters, “crying to Heaven, “There go the 
sons of the Acimiral of the Mosquitoes... who 
has found lands of vanity and delusion, the 
grave and ruin of Castilian gentlemen.’ ” 

The king and queen, acting in part be- 
cause Columbus bad asked them to, sent a 
trusted courtier, Francisco de Bobadilla, to 
investigate charges that the Columbus broth- 
ers Were “unust men, cruel enemies and 


shearers of the Spanyshe bhudde.” Remember, 


they were Italians, foreigners 

Bobadilla might have acted less hastily had 
he mot reached Santo Dominio just in time to 
witness a rare but particularly shocking show 
of toughness on the Admiral’s part: the 
corpses of seven Spanish rebels swinging from 
a gallows. Five more were scheduled to meet 
the same end next day. Bobadilla put Diego 
in chains, and shortly did the same to the 
Admiral and Bartholomew, All would be sent 
hack to Spain, 

(in that shametul passage home, the cap- 
tain offered to have Columbus's bonds re- 
moved, but the Admiral refused. “Inasmuch 
as Their Catholic Majesties had ordered him 

., Placed in irons,” recorded Ferdinand, he 
insisted that he remain in irons until the 
monarchs directed that be be released, (o- 
lumbus, in fact, so cherished these mementos 
in later years that he asked that they be 
buried with him. But there were no chains in 
either of the caskets allewed to bold his re- 
mains. | found them—or at least chains con- 
vincingly claimed to be his—hanging in a 
maritime museum al Pegli, not far from the 
discoverer's bovhood home in Genoa: (right), 

Soll wearing his manacles, Columbus went 
to the hospitable monastery of Las Cuevas, 
across the river from Seville, to lick his 
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wounds and to compose a pathetic letter to 
the court What kind of treatment was this 
for the man who hail discovered “more land 
than all of Africa and Europe, and"—now he 
Was exagperuting shamelessly—“more than 
seventeen hundred ishuncds .. ."? 

Nearly six weeks shopped by before an 
order came that he be released. With the 
missage came two thousand ducats from 
Ferdinand and Isabella to alleviate the pow- 
erty in which the brothers had been living 

Tiego, Bartholomew, and the Admiral 
were received in the Alhambra of (sranarla 
on December 17, 1500: Embarrassed but 
evasive, the king and queen ordered Colum- 
bus’s nihts and privileges restored. But they 
said nothing about sencing him back as 
governor of Hispaniola. For six months the 
Acmiral languished at Las Cuevas, wearing 
the plain brown garb of the friars and writing 
supplicating letters to the monarchs, to the 
Pope, to anyone who might put in @ good 
word for him. ft d ‘b 
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viuaster mariner, minor administrator, the 
Admiral made many enemies. He wae shipped 
back from hie third vowoge in chains, perhaps 
the ones shown bere 
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Fourth Voyage: RAIN, WORMS, SHIPWRECK 





LREADY FIFTY—an old man by the 
L& standards of the dav—Columbus 


. Would have one more chance. Wear- 
ied by his constant pleas and complaints, 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1502 got rid of the 
tiresome old) mariner: Let him take four ships 
and look for that strait he insists he can find, 
which will let him through to the Inclion 
Ocean. Uf he cun finally get to the real Inclies, 
instead of clutterme the map with more use- 
less islands, mavbe putting up with him will 
have been worthwhile after all 

Early in April the feet slipped its lines 
from the riverside moorings in Seville. A day 
or two down the Guadalquivir, he ordered 
the ships carcened where a litth: beach is still 
visible below the bluffs: But he might as well 
have saved himself the trouble: the pitch he 
smeared on his hulls to protect them from 
teredos failed completely. In the end, El Alto 
Vinie—The High Vovaze, as Columbus 
called 1t—would founder miserably because 
of worms. 

Though the sovereigns had let him keep 
his now-empty ttles of Admiral and Viceroy, 
he had been replaced as governor of Hispan- 
lola by Don Nicolas de Ovando. Afraid of 
a face-to-face meeting between Columbus 
and Ovando, they had forbidden the Actmiral 
to call there on the outbound voyage. But how 
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could they expect Columbus not at least to 
sail past this island that he had “by the grace 
of God gained for Spain, sweating blood,” 
and that be lowed more than any other? 

He hove to within sight of the city he had 
ordered) established there. Already, Santo 
Demingo had become an impressive assem- 
blage of buithlings made of wood anc thatch. 
But Columbus's attention was more on the 
weather. A hurricane was brewing. 

After a lifetime at sea, Columbus must 
have recognized the traditianal “signs”: 
aching joints, fish playing at the surface of the 
sea, ominous swells, the sky aflame at sunset, 
a tide higher than normal. And he also knew 
that Ovando was about to send a fleet of 30 
ships back to Spain lacden with treasure ex- 
torted) from the Inchans—some of it Colum- 
buss own share of Hispaniola’s wealth. 

Columbus sent one of his captains ashore 
to warn of the coming storm. Ovando mock- 
ingly read Columbus's message aloud to his 
retainers. What made this foolish Acmiral 
think he could precict God's weather? 

Ovando's ships had been at sea barely two 
days when the storm burst on them. Colum- 
bus, heading in the opposite direction, skill- 
fully managed to save his own little feet, los- 
ing only a ship's boat and some anchors, but 
25 of Ovando’s vessels went down, most of 
them with the loss of everyone on board. 

Lronicalhy, the only vessel to continue on to 
Spain carried the Admiral’s share of the 
Indies’ wold. Ibowas litth wonder, wrote Ferd- 
inand (who, like many of his shipmates, was 
only a teenager when he sailed with his father 
on this last vovage), that “those who hated 
him could ,..savy that by magic art he had 
caused that storm to take revenge .. 

After the storm abated, currents swept 
Columbus's fleet westward past Jamaica, and 
from there: northward to Cuba Finally the 
wind allowed them to strike southward 
across the Caribbean and begin their search 
for a strait, 

From tate July, when they reached one of 
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the Bay Islands-off Honduras, until year’s end 
of 1502, the four ships struggled along the 
coast of Central America. In an agonized 
and probably exaggerated account sent to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus told of a 
storm that went on for 83 daye “] was never 
without... wind, water, and clowdbursts _, 
so that the enc of the world seemed to have 
come. ... the seums of my vessels opened, the 
sails tore, and | lost anchors, stays, and ca- 
bles.” Of a subsequent storm, the Admiral] 
wrote, “When I thought it was finished, it 
was only beginning ...seus... boiled like a 
cauldron on & great fire....One cannot say 
that it rained, but rather that a second Deluge 
had come. The crews were 30 bruised and 
beaten that they wished for death.” 

Added Ferdinand: “and with the heat and 
the wetness ...the biscuit. becarne so vermi- 
nous that, God help me, many awaited the 
coming of night to eat... so as not to see the 
mageots mn it.” 

ine agonizing week of rain and hardship 
followed another, The search for the non- 
existent strait was abandoned. ‘The discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean. which lay so few miles 
away across the Isthmus of Panama, woul 
have to wait for Balboa. 

But at least Columbus had found more 
gold. Ata great bay in northwestern Panama 
he encountered Indians who “showed no feur, 
and... gaye a mirror weighing 10 ducats for 
three hawkbells; they said of gold there was 
very much and that they got it oot far from 
there.” 

These were the Guaymis; whose descen- 
dants stil] ply long. graceful lor canoces— 
driven now by snorting outboard motors— 
across Almirante Hay’s reef-threacded waters. 
The gold mirrors they once wore are long 
gone, as is their innocent nakedness. But even 
in their poverty the G:uaymis remain a hand- 
some and dignified people, living much as 
their ancestors did. They raise a few bananas, 
pigs, and chickens, and delight in plunging 
fully clothed, like so many Laughing children, 
into their beautiful rushing rivers: Here, 
more than anywhere else | traveled, was the 
New World as Columbus found it: untouched, 
a little ominous, suffocatingly lush, with 
flocks of parrots wheeling and squawking 
above towering jungle trees. 





The Sailor Who Gave Us the New Horld 


| HE STORMS CONTINUED. Co- 


| lumbus found shelter inside the 

BE. mouth of Panama's Rio Belén, and 
decided to put up a trading post. But the 
Indiuns’ curiosity and willingness to trace 
soon turned to open hostility. Columbus man- 
aged to tow three of his ships out of the river, 
now almost impassably shallow after a storm, 
but one, Gallega, hac to be abandoned. 

I flew over the Rio Belén. with pilot Jim 
Tumlin, Somewhere down there in that quiet 
nver-mouth lagoon still lies Gallera's carcass, 
or at least her ballast stones and perhaps the 
fastenings that held her together. She could 
be the easiest to locate of any of Columbus's 
ships, vet | know of noone who has even tried. 

Now it was mid-April of 1503. More than 
avear bad gone by since the ships had depart- 
ed Seville, and most of that in tropical wa- 
ters. The crews, constantly at the pumps, 
grumbled more and more in the belief that 
Columbus was leading them ever farther from 
Hispanigla. Visceino became so riddled by 
shipworms that she had to be abandoned, The 
remuining two vessels struggled onward to 
the present Panama-Colombia border, where 
the sallors refused to go on. Columbus, suffer- 
ing from arthritis and malaria, and with the 
knowledge that his High Vovyuwre too had 
fled, agreed to turn northward. 

Though they used every pot, pump, and 
cauldron at hand, the sailors were still unable 
to keep up with the water that poured through 
the wormboles. At St. Ann's Bay, where Co- 
lumbus had discovered Jamaica nine vears 
earlier, the cving vessels were nun aground at 
hich tide, and palm-thatch shelters were built 
on them decks. There Columbus spent still 
another miserable year, beset by mutiny and 
the threat of Indian attack. 

‘That he was rescued at all is somethme of a 
miracle. No Spanish ship was likely to come 
that wav; Columbus had made it clear there 
was no gold to be had. And Ovando, smart- 
ing from the loss of his fleet after Columbus's 
warning, would hardly be sending a ship, 
even if he knew where to send tt. 

In the end @ ship's officer, Diego Méndez, 
traded “a very good brass helmet ...and a 
coal, anda shirt of the two | bad with me” for 
a canoe, which he fitted with a-sail and keel. 
With one other Spaniard he set out for 
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Hispaniola, Captured by Indians, he escaped 
and returned to St, Ann's. On a second try he 
reached Santo Domingo, 400 miles away. Not 
a great small-boat voyage, perhaps, but the 
act of a brave and loval friend. 

Eleven months after Méndez har left Ja- 
maica, the litte caravel he finally succeeded 
in chartering in Santo Domingo—a rotting 
hulk with worn-cut sails pnd bottem so foul 
she could hardly sail—reached Columbus and 


his hundred or so men and took them. back to 


Hispaniola. There the Admiral, suffering 
avonies from his arthritis, chartered another 
vessel and sect sail for the final time- 
Columbus's last glimpse of Santo Domingo 
must have been a wrenching one. No longer 
a collection of rude huts, it was already blns- 
soming with the beginnings of stately lime- 
stone buildings that survive to this day. It 
had become o goteway to the whole New 


World. Other daring men—Cortés, Balboa, 


Pizarro, Ponce de Leoon—were already there 
or soon to arrive, on their wy to triumphs 
for which the Admiral had paved the way. 


went the conquere] hero. He was well 

off financially, but that was little conso- 
lation for the loss of position he felt was right- 
fully his. And others were making the discov- 
erties now. The Admiral’s old shipmate Vicen- 
te Yaher Pingzdén had reached Brazil in 1500. 
And another Genoese, probably noumed Gin- 
vanni Caboto (we know him today as John 
Cabot), Had stampa England's claim on a 


S: HOME TO SPAIN in a rented ship 


second great continent. At least Columbus 


was spared the knowledge that his country- 
man Amerigo Vespucci's name—not his own 
—would be given to the New World, thanks 
to an early mapmuaker'’s mullihility. 

‘Olumbus had onty « litth time left Pain- 
fully he followed the court as it moved from 
one city to another, hoping for an auclhence 
with the king and the restoration of his 
privileges. His illness worsened and his sense 
of faalure deepened, 

As the end neared, Columbus's two sons, 


his brother Diego, and two loval shipmates 
gathered at his bedside. The court sent no 
ont On May 270, 1506, “suffering greatly 
from...the sorrow of finding himself fallen 
from his high estate, [the Admiral] gave up 
his soul...” 

Thus, scorned and ignored, died a man 
who had totally and forever changed the 
course of human affairs. When he had ap- 
peared on the stage—an obscure sea captain 
promoting a doubtful and expensive adven- 
ture—the eves and minds of Renaissance 
Euro were turned largely inward. By the 
time be left it, the electric thrill of his: dis- 
covery had created ripples of expansion and 
exploration that would extend outward until 
they had carried men to the moon. 





EN YEARS PASSED before Colum- 
bus’s death mented Ure smallest pub- 


lifted acknowledgement. In I5I6 
historian Peter Mortyr casually noted Mat 
He Admiral had “departed out of this life.” 
Those few words, so for as anyone knows, 
were Columbus's only obituary! 

It rematned for Ferdinand to pen a flting 
epitaph, the tribute of a prowl son to the 
memory of a great father. I found it in the 
dim, Aushed Biblioteca Colombina, housed 
it a corner of Seville’s magnificent cathedral. 

Chiding me for nat keeping my voice low, a 
hrown-gurbed Franciscan friar led me to o 
case that folds some of the greatest literary 
treasures on eurth—Christopher Columbus's 
own books, with marginal notes in tre. dts 
coverer's hand. With them rests Ferdinand’s 
copy of Seneca’s “Medea,” opened toa proph- 
ecy ‘unitten 74 centuries before the dis- 
coverer’s trmte: 

“dn age will come after many years,” prom 
ised the Roman philosopher, “when the Ocean 
will loose the chains of things, and a linge 
land lie revealed.” 

“This prophecy,” Ferdinand added. in so 
disciplined a hand that the letters look as if 
they had been printed, “was fulfilled by my 
father .. cin the year 1492." i. 


Within «a decade of Columbus's death, the lure of New World gold had lJaunched 
shiploads of adventurers, Cortés, Pizarro, Holboa, asd the rest would become 
known a4 “conguistadores,” whose exploits were fuelecl bv motives both pious andl 
profane. We came here “for the service of God,” one reported"... and.also to get rich.” 
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He was a well-built man, 
ruddy of face, ane 

“more than middling tall.” 
A15 stro Hnges! Oa th epas 
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What did Columbus took ke? No one knows 
Ne portrait painted during the Acimiral’s lifetime 
appears to have survived, but scoresof later artists 
rendered faetir Coolumbiutes [nd he look like a 
enmewhat pompous merchant (left, upper, or a 
man embittered and prematurely aged (right? 
Could be have bad hesitant eves and a mincing 
mouth (left, center? Surely be must have been 
resilute, dienified, self-confident (left, lower) 

It is argued that 4 portrait-medal (above) was 
made shortly before Columbus's death. Then the 
diScOVEré? 5 VOVagINEG wos done, and he was vainly 
attempting to howe hie promised emoluments, re 
stored. The medal shows a man bent with age, 
foce wrinkled from the rigors of fife at sea 
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Manatees browses lolated lagoons 


It is the same, and yet 
not the same, in the golden 
lands Columbus found 


_and Guaymi childres weer ony nature's garb 
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Panama s Curibbean coast remains 
lareely as Columbus saw it when he 
enarched for astra there that would 
lead to India. He sailed through Almi- 
rante Hay (heft), where the channels 
are still as narrow a “streets between 
one ttland and another.” 

The Admiral spent New Year's Day, 
1503, anchored near present-day 
Colon. Lronically, the Pacific lay only 
40 miles away, but four centurtes 
would pass before nv “strat” would 
exist there—the Panama Canal 





“With this powder they take leave of 
their senses, becoming like drunken 
men,” Inhaled through oa double- 
stemmed tube like the one above, the 
nowider was presumably the narcotit 
yowo, still sniffed by the Guahtba 
Indians af Colombia 

In the San HAlae Ielands a Cuna 
woman iabove, right) wears lee 
bindings. as -cdid the Caribs. Columbus 
probably never saw the Cunas, who 
descend from mainiand peoples, but 
his tien observed the Aamaca (right 
on many islands It eventually be 
come a tavored bed for sailors around 
the waertcl 








Vist moistens the brow of a Dominican mountain. An Indian with 
a gold nose ring has his rest (upper mght). The land endures, but those 
who lived there were hounded, brutalized, and sold into slavery. C4 the 
Inctons Columbus discovered, only a hondful remain 


The same man wito set this blenk chapter in mothon siened mis letters 
below a mveteriaus eymbol (nehbt, which has never been explained 
Biographer Samuel Eliot Morison interprets it as meaning “Servant am 


lof the Most High Saviour, Christ Son of Mary.” Apo Ferens 15 a Greco- 


(805 and delivered by Amerigo Vespucci, Columbus remarks of Ve 
pucct that “Fortune has been adverse to him Elis labors bave not 
srofited hin.” But Amerigo’: rewird—thovugh undeserved—would 
come. Two vears later on obscure cartographer would put “America® 
on his world map Fortunately, Columbus did not live to know of that 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
WILLIAM ALBERT ALLARD 


WN PORTSMOUTH SQUARE old men 
pibehy checkers in the sun-dappled shacd- 
ows. Chinese grandmoathers gossip as thes 
tend children who tumble at their feet like 
puppies. Tranquillity blesses this stall 
ark on the eastern edee of San Francsco’s 
Chinatowr 

For more than a century the city’s Chinese 
enclave was the very symbol of exotic culture 
in “merica—all but self-governed, separated 
bY language and folkwavs from the high-rise 
world around 1t,1ts tong wars and opium dens 
idden from the passing tourist behind a pall 
of incense rising before inscrutable gods. [n 
life-style, cuisine, social structure, it was 
Chinain America. The minds, as well as much 
| the money, of its people were directed 
homeward, the tinal ambien being to return 
to China to end one's davs in comfort there 
locay. while ( hinatown s facade T still 








persistently Chinese—its bazaars sparkling 


Groduasting into the rugged reality of 
Hat | TADCIECoO Ss 4 ningtown, LTT 
ind American-born children say farewell 
to the part-time Chiness-language school 
that has given them a te to old-country 
Cutture. Sow (hey must master other wavs, 
to cope with the special problems of their 
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Leaping with the skyline, a kung fu urtis! 
demonstrates Chinese self-defense in Ports- 


mouth Square, oldest in San Francisco and 
center for its 460.000 Chinese-Americans 
Above him towers the Transamerica build 
ing, a 4é-story pyramid on o nine-foot-thick 
concrete raft designed to help it ride oul 
earthquakes. A few blocks away a cable car 
(right) rumblesto a halt: “Grant and C 
farny. Chinatown!” the gripman sing? out 
another carload of touriats enters & World of 
neon and alk, jade and ginseng. Wie St 
Mary's Church, where Miags is said both in 
(Chinese gnd English, loome (rom the sial- 
ows. In 1854 ships Grougnt its foundation 


stones from China Tens of thousands of 
_Lninégse came, too, im tie i th century [a- 
diay 4,000 a year atrive from Hong Kone 


and Taiwan 





with sitk amd porcelain, its pagoda-roofted 
restaurants and sips filled with hanging 
fowl and squid—the old culture has eroded 
The well-to-do have left, rising on the Amer- 
ican ladder of opportunity, The tight security 
and chscipline of the family have loosened, 
the bonds of an ancient relimon weakened 

The old men and women sunning im the 
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ny of whom speak Enelish poork 
at best—have lived the story of an immigrant 
pcohie in the place they once called Gam 
Saan, the (rolden Mountam. Hut on (hina- 
town's streets can also be [ound others, mem 
bers of a hew wave of immigrants, largely 
from Hong Kong, who have arrived in large 
numbers since the laws were relaxed 4 de 
ade ago. No longer the Golden Mountain, 
Chinatown is now the milced ghetto 

\ rectangle of 74 blocks, Chinatown htips 


the hil of San Francisco next door to 
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the financial district. Some 3 
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a litthe more than half the city’s 60,000 Chi- other exotic items from locales equally exotics 


nese, crowd inte this small enciave, mak: are handled by Chinatown businesses 
ing it second only to sections of New York PVErY VER 


City as the most densely populated area of Behind this veneer of activity lie the usua 
ihe United States ghetto aches and pains: inadequate housing 


1; i | 7 ou "LAs J & } hon aa 1 5 au? 
= ; Hen Unemployment, streets haunted by. 
(ateway to Another World vie | sil renterepee ees: : 

lence. The tuberculosis rate is higher than in 


a 


From Grant Avenue or Powell Street, you the rest of the city. For-years its people lived 
ie 


’ i n 1 1 7” 
Can ghimpse slivers of San Francisco Hay, On withthese and otherillein near-silentsuffering 
the roofs of the low buildings (few rice above Che earkh’ Chinese in America came at one 

T t 
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seven stories) rainbows of laundry billow in | the lowest poms th China's history, 


the breeze. Oriental musi spills from a bal Philip Choy, past president of San Francisco's 


I i | | . 8 | = = = = = i | tb " 
conv. NMianh-jonme tiles chck somewhere out of Chinese Historical Society. told me. “Floods 


slitht [In thie narrow Wlevs Men Li ORE 9 Lie drowirhts had Cased WileSsh Prt TATE 
white coax along carts loaded with noodles Che country was oppressed by European 
and fortune cookies destined for all parts of exploitation and decadent Manchu rule. A 
the United States series af rebellions left large areas in devasta 
Chinatown ts the center of a thriving busi hon. When news of the California gold dis 
nese in Oriental goods and foods. Aiillions of covery in L845 reached Canton, tt started the 
dollars’ worth of imports—sesame oil from exodus of (Chinese to America 
(hina, titchi nuts from Taiwan, a thousand Many went to the goldfields. Same 1 


Chinatown, fhe Gilded Ghetto 





blasted the Central Pactiic rail line through 
the High Sterra, living in fear of snowslides 
that could bury entire camps. Others found 
¢ salmon canneries along the North 





Work int 
west coast, th shoe and cigar factones, and 
building levees and tending farms anc of 
chards in California’s Central Valles 

i< the port of debarkation for (chinese im 
migrants, San Francisco saw its Chinese quar- 
ter arow rapidly. By the mid-1850s the area 
hod 33 general stores ancl 5 butcher shops 

Yet very soon California was turning its 
back on the (Chinese 
broucht increasing resentment of Chinese by 
whites who had come west jooking for work 
In Liz 1 


nese to bu 


Economic cepression 


1 state took away the right of Chi 
Téen years later the W.S 





arid) 
Government passed the Chinese Exclusion 


Act, suspending immigration of laborers 





Grafiti of quiet revolution shout from an ele 
vator inside a Chinese-American housing project 
While no cohesive ' 


crvstallized in Chinatown, ooverty, high 


Vellow-power movement has 
Ure tT 
nloyment, and discrimination spawn rage. No En- 
elich—no job, an axiom runs, but 4chools tall short 
In providing bilingual education. A life-style new 
to (hinatown haunts Jackson Street, typified by a 
wouthiul motorcyclist inght 


jane wure flare gamone a tew funored 


young 
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Chinese imnmuerants, drawn into ( hinatown 


They quartel over jobe und money 


& Web 
of gambling 
handed out by an older underworld ectablehment 

and themselves bear the brunt of the bloodshed 
O73, mote than o45 have died 


Lit 
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Finally, those already here were forbidden to 
bring in foreign-porh Wives 

America seemed to feara vellow peril, Chi 
natown found itself surrounded with invisible 
walls, built te keep its inhabitants in and new- 
But many got through 


COMeErs OUuL 
One Step Away From Citizenship 


Richard America 34 
wears ago. For much of that time he lived here 
legally. Richare has a happy face. His smile 
comes on like an explosion 

‘When I 16, 1 work on British ship that 
sails to San Francisco,” he told me. “I jumy 
shin with 40 other men. That was when Chi- 

allawed to immtzrate to 
I keep moving, working as janitor and on 


i fhune, lL, Camp to 


America 


nese rot 


farms, anc up in Alaskn in salmon-cannine 
But all the time, I can't walk the 


LAC LOTS 





l can't eo anvwhere. | much afraid 


streets. 
"When I 19 Mork in restaurant owned 


i iL : 
OY Lines | 


bell me fo leds i] wh ov 
school four wears." 
at hard S114 ed lie 
money to make a trip back to China, But as 


| L z 
lacked the 


[ enroll and go ts 
For «evéral decades 


an illewal alien, he papers that 


would allow him to leave the U, 5. and return 
so he bought ah-gee, false papers 

When the San Prancisco carthquake and 
records 


fre in 1906 destroyed aPLapeL rei 


kind of American wat crentec the Apel 
citizen, Who claimed to have been born in 
san Francisco and appeared in court with 
cocuments to support the claim 

‘T pav tour hundred dollars fot 


T pas Papers, 
Richard said, “mace bs 


f gay gah @ ! 
a inend with. an old 


; 7 ‘ os } = aad 
ivpewTiter and old paper. But when it comes 
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time to apply for passport, | still afraid.” 


lL took a war to make Richard a citizen, In 
the micl-104)s, asa gesture to an ally, the 
U.S repealed Chinese exclusion legisiation 
and eT rn ohed those Who Were alread’ ere 
legally to apply for citizenship 


Richard 


recalled, “war b nds. eEVeErvtnine. because | 


a l t «a eas | ] 
Liske all my money out of bank. 


know they send me home But they don't! 


[hey let me stay because [ tell the truth 
Lucky | go to school 

How cifterent things are today—when the 
Chinese tn San Francisco have taken a <étrone 
ethoal children to 


achieve racial balance in the classroom. One 


position against busing 


The long ride would take from 


chiel reason 
the children the time they spend learning the 
mmMoenhes 


(Chinese believe the best wavy to rea 


i] F ‘ 
Chinese language Like other 


many 


Lmenca ’ promise of opportu nity to remain 


i a | 





distinctly and proudly ethnic, even though anything else, the parents might be offended 
with an American accent, They were just finishing dinner in the 
In 1965 all reference to race was elimi- sparsely furnished but clean apartment, and 
nated in determining immigration status [ joined them at the kitchen table for a cup 
Each nation outside the Western Hemisphere of tea Jack and his wife, Yuet, did not speak 
rot a quota of 20,000 immigrants annuall, English, so Mary, the oldest of five children 
America’s door was open again to Chinese spoke for the family. The others were shi 
But for many of the 4,000 orso immigrants silent. watchful. I asked Miarv why they had 
who now arrive annually in San Francisco come to Chinatown, where life seemeéd 50 
the going can be rough. Jobs are few and pay filled with obstacles 
little. Newcomers with limited knowledge of “It's really better here than in Hong Kong,” 
English cannot qualify for work ¢lsewherein she said. “It's so crowded there, and jobs are 
the citv. A college graduate from Hong Kong even harder to find than in Chinatown. My 
who can't speak much English will probably parents are like most Chinese; they want thei 


start life here us au dishwasher children to get a good education 
On a beautiful San Franctsco evening, | “Tt is hard to find a good place to live here, 


called on the family of Jack Leong, who had 4he continued. “We waited four years for this 
just moved with his wife and six childrer apartment. [t's the largest kind they have in 
inte a four-bedroom apartment in a barracks the housing projects, and they are much in 
ike housing project, Ping Yuen, on Puacifi demand. But before we moved here, we bad 
Avenue. In 1969 the Leones cat to lina only one room, $0 it's much nicer pow.” 

iown from Hong Rong, where all the children As Mary spoke, the other children hovered 
except the baby had been born, Jack Leong near me. not quite sure how close they dared 
was unemployed. | brought a bag of oranges come. Nine-year-old May, a child of absolute 


for the children. If | offered to give them beauty, wat at my side and for just a moment 
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her fingers grazed mine, then pulled back 

NMiary said her father had been a cook in 
one of Chinatown's restuurants, where he 
made about $500 a month, working ten hours 
i day, six divs aoweek. But a leg injury now 
had him looking for a job that would not 
require him to stand for-such long periods. 


“Needed to Run Sewing Nlachines” 


Mrs. Leong sewed at home for a garment 
muiker. Before the baby came, she sewed 
weeding dressee for 40 cents an hour. Her 
face brightened when Mary talked about the 
“sn many nice people” who had helped them 

“And my English is getting better becnuse 
mY schoolteachers and the other chilciren. all 
helperd me to learn.” She repeated this to het 
parents in (Chinese. Her mother responded 
with the old gesture of thumbs up 

Fee yan cher vee 1s ao phrase frequenth 
nelyp-wanted nds in Chinatown's 





Se in 
newspipers. Tt meunk “people needed to 
operate sewing machines.” Often the onk 
work Wore Cin find jad cn OHE-TiAIT ir 
ment-factory sweatshops, of which some 
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To suve 20 precious cents, mer a 
read (Chinese lanzuaer newspapers = 


Orie blow k 
wi business booms on Grant Ave 
nut, Chinatown s mun artery, With 
A population censity of 225 per acre, 


seoond only to parts of Nlanhatian 


for free in a winelow (left 


the community spills far bewoned it: 
arigitial boundaries, dating fram the 
Today a second Chinatown 
a tToore affiiient residents has taken 


ere 
Rafe 


root in the Bochmone sectian, five 
miles sway (map 


Chinatown 


GOLOES CATE 


BL LE 
, GRANT AVE @: 


Poarvaoa 


ure scattered through Chinatown. They sew 
bathing suits, shirts, dresses, and other gar 
ments at pice rates 

Although they pay less than 5S! on hour, 
far below the federal minimum of $7.10, the 
sweatshops offer one advantage; The women 
can leave to cook meals for their families, to 
take a child to school or out to play. Preschool 
children oo with their mothers to eweatshons 
and play beside the sewing machines. “It's not 
an ideal situation,” one mother said to mie, 
“but the children must be cared for.and the 
family must eat.” 

There have 
tation. But, af one informant told me, both 
cemplovers and employers play second fiddle 
to larrer shops downtown, from which they 
recetve their orders; and have to be happy 
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with the prices they can gel 

In the past people secking help would turn 
to thee Kenevolent 
Association, better known os the “Six Com 
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Panes becouse it wae formed trom ix 
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Children wait while mothers sew in one 
of Chinatown's [50 garment factories. Mast 


women ear Car lew than the federal mim 
mum wore. $2.10 an hour In 197) & seon 

ress Won 0 AS, fo court UME Deal 
herenolover, Whe hcl juggled ber time card 
to make tt apmear that she was making the 
Tunis Wace, When, 1n feel, she Was CAPT 
nv fs cent: an hour. Many Chimese chara 
thot the faractice persists: But tor owners 
themselves ie al thie Mere int he Tet Cet 
tractors in San Francisco. If the sweatshop 


rater Woes. the contractors oo cisew here 


a 


So Chinatown mutt fiatht tor the pitino it 
earns “The situation keeps the child of cm 
erpameétress in f tamuiliae pis behind the 


shopwindow, looking oul (facing page) 


[860's. it settled disputes among Chinese, 
who believed that prejudice against them pre- 


cClidedd Wstite in the civil courts, and became 


1 powerful economic ond political force, 
especially in Chingiown 

‘The Six Companies wus the Supreme 
Court of the Chinese in America,” said Fred 


a L [ 7 il 
ockbroker anc) for- 


Huic, & San Francisco § 
mer Six Companies president. “It spoke fos 
all the Chinese in California and fought anti- 
Chinese legislation m America [eater it 
eLarted m Si hool to teach the chitdren Chinese 
history, language, and philosophy. Tb helped 
the community build a hospital In thease claves 


Wwe were nol welcome in other hiospit als 
Dream of America Comes Troe 


Mr. Hute and I talked in fis office m a 
downtown skyscraper. Eclucation, he told me 
mathe kev tothe doar lencine out of the whetto 
“The Chinese have always stressed education, 
even if it meant depriving themselves to keep 
their children in school. People can overcome 
almost anvihins with ecucalion We learned 
that lesson in America long ago.” 

Sow, he noted, there are Chinese Propercy 
owners in every district of the citv: Chinese 
are found ih most professions; the postmaster 
and &- DORM Chey supervisor are i bipriaese 

“Today there are millionaires among San 
Francisco’ s Chinese,” Mr. Hutte sand. “Wis 4 
Because we're thrifty, industrious, patient 
There's no limit to What a-Chinese can be.” 

Limast all aittivent Chinese now live out- 
auile Chingstown, Some who remaun say that 
the Six Comouanties i¢ josing it= influence: that 
it doesn't dare about contemporary problems 
ar finds them too larer to hance 

Many conditions have improved since the 
turn of the century, The optum dens are gone, 
and there ts less prostitution. The clickme 
sountl af mah-jonge eames can still be heard 
alone the dork ilews, (ul large-3C ie aM: 
bling bee decrensed. The tuberculosis rate, 
while still high, has dropped with the availa- 
bility of treatment und some public housing. 
But progress comes slowly in Chinatown, and 
natienece, in the minds of the young at last, is 
not a popular vertu 

“The kids today," saves Mr. Hute, “con't 
realize how long it took, and what we hael to 
fo throueh to reach th) point” 

i hinatown was once noted tor HAVIN ab 
most no juvenile delinquency. But for mor 
than half a century, there just werent many 
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(Continued from page 634) the community. 
NOW, NAY NeW immigrants arrive in large 
families. They live in crowded rooms, often 
with no one to look after the children, whose 
playgrounds ore mostly streets and alleys. 
Chinatown has avouth problem. Street pangs 
with members as young as 12 have become 
heavily involved in crime, and in open war- 
fare among themselves; more than 35 young 
people have died by such violence since 1973. 

I met with o gang leader who had survived 
the street wars. We talked outside San Fran- 
cisco; he has enemies in Chinatown. 

Now in his 20's, he had come to Chinatown 
from Hong Kong a dozen veurs ago, “When 
l arrived,” he said, “Chinatown looked like 
i back alley of Hong Kong. 

“T wanted to ao to school And T tried, But 
it didn’t work. You know what happens; the 
other Chinese kids say they are not Chinese 
bat Americans. They spit on me,” 

He dropped out of school By 1967 he and 
u group of other foreign-born bovs were liv- 
ing off what they could steal and engaging in 
knife fights with their American-born rivals. 


Broken Promises Lead to Bloodshed 


The next year many Chinatown youths met 
with city and community leaders to plead for 
help in finding employment 


ises, but nothing changed.” he said “That 
was the last chance to avoid what we have 
today. Probably nine out of ten guys would 
have gone straight if the community had 
tried to help then. 1] went back to burglaries.” 

The foreign-born gang. grew large. Many 
members took jobs as bouncers and lookouwts 
in gambling establishments (mah-jonge andl 
fan-tan are traditional games of chance in 
Chinatown) in return for free meals, bail 
money, and legal fees. Some youths who didn’t 
take these jobs were beaten, The gang split, 
and 2 violent battle broke out. 

street violence moved from knives to guns, 
and a tragic code of honor dictated that one 
death must be answered with another, ever 
if the avenger didn't know the victim. 

T asked ‘the gang leader if be was afraid, 

“Lworry about the young ones, the 15- anc 


16-year-olds who want to be heroes. If Isee a 
young one in a bar, | keep my eves on him 
because I know be shouldn't be there.” 

We parted, going in different directions. In 
my jacket pocket | found a ribbon of paper, 
my fortune-cookie message from the ¢ve- 
ning’s dinner. lt said, “Vou have at-vour com- 
mand the wisdom of the ages.” | wonder. 


Against the Streets, “Four-Four™ 


(Chinatown citizens say the solution to the 
youth problem lies in providing better living 
conditions, “The traditional family structure 
is in great danger now,” said Philip Choy of 
the Chinese Historical Society. “You can't 
expect a family to be clasely knit when every- 
one Mmirst scrounge just to survive. A kid who 
hits no one to eo to goes Lo the streets.” 

The Chinatown Resources Development 
Center has bern helping vouths avoid the 
streets with a program called “Four-Four.” It 
teaches them Enetish and trains them for a 
job at the samme time. 

“We tell prospective employers that we will 
train a student in English four hours a day 
for five months and pay his wages if they'll 
ceive him on-the-job training for four hours a 
day.” said the center's Tony Leong, 27. “We 
find the job first and then recruit the student. 
We graduate about 130 students a year—not 
many, but it's a start” 

Students learn reading, writing, conversa- 
tional English, typing, and filing. One may 
be a youth with o third-grade education, an- 
other a woman with a deetee in chemical 
engineering. “What they have in common,” 
Leong said. “is the desire to survive.” 

One afternoon T sat by as an instructor 
counseled two young students on how to pre- 
sent themselves.at job interviews. One, a slim, 
pretiy girl with shining eves, seemed con- 
fident, but she acted as if she would rather be 
somewhere else, having fun. 

“Now instead of just rambling on, organize 
your thoughts," directed the instructor. “What 
do vou want to tell mer” 

“My name is Brenda: im Chinese... [@ig- 
gle|...1 went to high school in Hong Kong 
and got my diploma. ..[gigele]...." 

“T toll you vesterday, Brenda, hundreds 


Artist, teacher, dancer, and interior designer, Linda Shen Lei strives to preserve 
Chinese art. An immigrant from Taiwan and oa former Miss Chinatown U-S.A., Linda 
performs tracdiional dances with the Chune Neal Group; ite president © her husband, 
David, who star with the dance troupe during Chinese New Vear celebrations. 
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apply for jobs ‘every dav. Now tell me soame- 
thing interesting about vourself, that will 
make me want to know more about you." 

She resumes, suddenly serious. “My parents 
sent me from Canton, China, to Hong Kong 
when I was 4. I haven't seen them since. | am 
20 now, and [wonder what they look like.” 

The other student lacked Brenda's confi- 
dence. He tried hard, but his limited English 
handicapped him. 

“Now remember,” said the instructor, “I'm 
the employer and vou've already told me how 
vou left your father in Hong Kone and came 
to America As in emplover T want to be stire 
that you'll stax—that you like it here: That 
makes people in America very happy.” 

The bey continues, haltingly. “Now | have 
a job...in hotel... washing towels and 
delivering them... I love my job." 

“Wood!” save the instructor. “Now, tell me 
more about yourself. What are your hobbies?” 

The stuclent drops his head, embarrassed, 
Slowly he looks up at the instructor and asks 
softly, “What are hobbies?" 


Ten Years to Learn to Cook 


About eighty restaurants offer employment 
in Chinatown—and also are, collectively, the 
community's ereatest tourist attraction. 
Every dav thousands of visitors sample the 
fore, which is: predominantly Cantonese In 
style, Gourmets say the best Chinese food in 
the West ts to be found here. The finest res- 
taurants dre booked three years in advance 
for Chinese New Year festivities. 

“(Chinese cuisine took 2,500 years to devel- 
op.” said George Chow as we sipped jasmine 
tea in his Golden Pavilion Restaurant, on uo 
second floor above busy Grant Avenue, 

“In China today at least ten years of ap- 
prenticeship is necessary to train a cook. But 
the basic philosophy behind Chinese cooking 
is instinctive rather than a measured, mechan- 
ical process. You simply work with ingred- 
tents until they taste good.” 

The Chinese gourmet, George Chow told 
me, évaluates a dish by four standards: color, 
arom, taste, and texture. “A superior dish 
must please the eve, perhaps by blending 
harmonious of contrasting ineredients. The 
sense of smell augments the sense of taste, so 
tt dish must be appetizing in aroma. Texture 
is a sophisticated aspect. Shark’s fin and bird's 
nest are neutral in flavor, bul give lexture.” 

He picked up a bow! of snow peas. “This 
humble vegetable,” he said, “provides all four 


Chinatown, the Gilded Ghette 


qualities. Fresh green in color, it is sweet im 
aroma and favor, and succulent in texture if 
properly cooked” 

Chinatown's fmre can be as grand or as 
plain as one’s appetite and pocketbook dic- 
tute. Often, hurrving to keep an appointment, 
T Junched in a crowded teashop on a simple 
plate of chicken or tomato-beef curry. When 
I wanted to try really fine food, I dined at the 
Golden Pavilion or the Impenal Palace (pages 
636-7). For $200, the Palace will prepare.a 12- 
course banquet for ¢ight to ten guests, includ- 
ing chunks of prime beef sauteed with baby 
winter bamboo shouts and green onions, gar- 
nished with “snowflakes” cut from thinly 
sliced cantaloupe. Dessert is a carved wuter- 
melon filled with fruit and, as the menu notes, 
“blessed with raisins in tose ayrup.” 


Companionship for the Elderly 


Chinatown often seems a place where old 
men live out their lives in lonely rooms: There 
has always been a preponderance of males 
over females there In the 1930's, it was still 
three to one. By 1960, a third of the popula- 
Hon was over 65, mostly single men, and the 
opium, gambling, and prostitution that once 
relieved empty davs had largely vanished. 

I found one answer to this problem in a 
dimly lit basement of an old Chinatown hotel. 
There, seated on folding chairs around an odd 
ussortiment of tables, 0 elderly Chinese gather 
Monday through Friday to enjoy a 40-cent 
dinner sponsored by Self Help for the Elderly, 
one of the most successful social-service -or- 
gunizations in the community 

Aproned ladies brought us steaming bowls 
of seaweed soup and plates of tasty spare ribs. 
As we ate, there was a constant hum of con- 
versation and the room seemed brightened! 
a bit by smiles and lauehter 

Sam Vuen, director of Self Help anda man 
with a kind face sometimes furrowed with 
frustration, Watched over the tables like a 
concemen parent When he spoke, the hum- 
Ming of Voices stopped and the old people 
listened, because they trusted him. 

Devoted to assisting the elderly poor (and 
unvone else it can), Self Help offersuch ser- 
vices as het meals delivered! to the home- 
bound, legal advice, aid in finding housing, 
anything that will make life a little easier for 
the old-and sometimes forgotten residents of 
Chinatown. Since Self Help was established 
in 1966, the suicide rate among the elderly has 
fallen markedly. 
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“The old saving that ‘the Chinese take care 
of their own’ has really been mostly mvth, at 
least in America, savs Sam Yuen. “The el- 
derhy alten have no fanmolies in Chinatown. Ii 
they do, their children cannot afford to sup 
port them. These people have always earned 
their living: they'd rather pot be on welfare. 
Wicetl of them have little savings; because for 
years they sent money back to China to-sup 
port relatives. Then, when they wre toe old to 
work, their lives come down to a 4mall room 
Where they eat, sleep, anc die.” 

[ had een many such rooms. I recalled that 
of 70-year-old Fong Chung Voung—tlittle 
more than a bed, table, sink, and hot plate 
The rent, inflation, and needs of his ill wife 
quickly swillowed hi only imcome, bis So- 
Chal Securitv check 

“An old person should be valuable,” he 
tol me, “ke a piece of gold. But without 





education vou are only eood for something 
when vou re young in older person without 
education is ike only a prece of paper.” 





Still They Come to a New Life 


At the airport | watched Po Wong of the 
NeWooOner Service Center assist new uarriy- 
as, gently explaining to a woman with a 
withered face why she had to surrencer-a bag 
of fruit to customs officials. Nearby a father 
strugtied to close a suitcase. Then be joined a 
weery mother with an infant on her back and 
two other children. With hesitant steps they 
started through the doar to a new life 

Po Wong and many other persons who 
work with the poor, the needy, and the news 
arrivent ten ask themselves a question 
which, in time, [ found myself asking too: 
How much longer will the former Golden 
Mountain be the mided chetto? 

liiay (Chingutown is finding i= voice. a 
Yolce that ces out in both anguish and hope 
[t i the voice of many dedicated men and 
women, and they wage a desperate battle. If 
vou fo slowly through the streets and sunles 
back alleys of this country's oldest Chinese 
community ore listen carefully, vou can 
iimest hear the strugeline heartheat ‘a 


Pulling the arrow: A student performs an 
exercise in une fu to gin strength and Help 
prepare humseli for the oext move, Kung fu 
stresses perice!t mental and physical dec 
pune ia overcome hancicons—essentiol 


qualities for growin up in Chinatown 
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Romain, nde a yok in the majestic but barren Karakorams of northern Pakistan. 


Hunza-and Beyond 





BOCKS AKE BAINING all around me. 
The evening wind has risen, dislodging 
a few stones hich up on the talus slope, 
A and they send others tumbling down in 
a dizzving waltz. Boulders bound inspectacu- 
lar arcesind plunge into the swollen Shimshal 











River, close enough to splash me. 

“Don't move! cries my vane guide, Tarif 

Khan, He ie already safely beyond the slide on 

this rugged trail hich m the Karmmkoram Range 

in northern Pakistan. He ts alse right; it may 
be safer to stand fast than to run blindly, 

But | am exhausted 

fined near panic. Pain 

Trek tp stats my legs after days 

od nfoot in these precipitous 

Lofty Hunza- mountains. | hawe fallen 

a behind the rest of our 

antl Beyond little carayan—my hus- 

3 band, Roland, our 5'f- 

year-old son, Romain, our 

interpreter, Riag Ahmad Khan, and porters 

Hypnotized by the dancing rocks, [ stand 
trembling « moment more. Then fear wins. | 
belt headlane through the clattering down- 
pour. | no longer feel the sharp rocks under- 
foot, nor the pai in my legs [ reach Tarif 
Khan and ¢rasp his arm. 

When we catch up to the others, they are 
upset to hear of my close call, One of them 
declares solemnly that we were protected by 
Shah Shams, the “Sun King,” a Moslem saint 
whose simple stone shrine fises above the 
cluster of huts where we will camp. 

Litthe Romain, listening wide-eyed, tries 
to comprehend a tock avalanche and says. 
“Mama, vou should have called us—Papa 
and I would have come to help wou!” 

The brush with danger makes me more 
aware than ever of the risks we are taking 
with our child. From the shelter of our Paris 
apartment those rlieks had seemed reasonable 
enough: a well-planned journey of several 
months to remete and peaceful mountain 
villages and valleys amid the lofty Karako- 
rams. If anywhere in the world » paradise 
exists; miucht it not be hidden in so spectacular 
and unearthly a setting? 

How can one describe this powerful moun- 
tain mass? In Turki Aero means “black,” 
koram conveys the notion of crumbling rock. 
The range, some 300 miles lone and adjacent 
to the Himalevas, is at a strategic Junction in 
Central Asia where China, the Soviet Union, 
Afvhanistan, Pakistan, and Indian meet (map, 
page (44). 
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The dry, harsh climate gives this region an 
aguressive personality, and the view is turely 
softened by a tree or animal, or even by a 
bird, except m the few oasis valleys Every 
where one sees jagged peaks, chaotic piles of 
sterile rock, 

The local people, mostly Moslems. live in 
qeottered villages tucked tn the valleys be- 
tween the hich sonny slopes, dominated by 
cenk of ice The Karukoram Range includes 
5,000 square miles of glaciers; their melt gives 
life to these mountain oases through the dry 
LLIMmer masiths. 

We reach this region by rented jeep from 
Gilgit, administrative center of Pakistan's 
northern districts. When we arrive In Baltit, 
capital of the princely state of Hunza and a 
legendary Shangri-La, we are taken aback. 

The Mir of Husza himeeli—Mohammad 
Jamal Khan-—tells us with a touch of bitter- 
ness that “progress” has reached his once; 
isolated realm, over the same road we had 
traveled from Gilgit. Hunzais now ruled by 
Pakistan, and this hereditary prince has since 
heen retired on a government pension. 

The customs of the Hunzukuts are dying 
away, he saves. There is no more hunting with 
bow jod arrow. The famous wood sculpture 
is mot carved here anymore. Polo? The mir 
has Sold all his horses. 

From the palace we can see workmen build- 
ing a new 40-room hotel, an invitation to a 
tide of tourists. “Tf vou want to find our tradi- 
lions wive,” says the mir, “you must travel 
to more difficult valleys, like Chapursan, or 
Shrine tyzal ” 

Shimshal! The sound of the name fires our 
imizination. “We leave tomorrow for Shim- 
shal,” Roland gnnauntes to me. 


A Pinch of Flour for the Houd 


A day's travel up the Hunza Valley from 
Hultit lies Pasu, the starting point of the trail 
leading eastward to Shimshal, the mest re- 
mote villagein the hich country of Hunza: By 
lacal custom, the women of Pasu throw o 
pinch of precious flour over our shoulders to 
bring us good luck on the road. 

Hunair Beg, chief of the porters, leads our 
croup, followed by Guda Ali, Shatueldin, 
(shulam Nabi, and Farif Khan, Then come 
Roland, Romain, our interpreter, and myself. 
The Hunzukuts walk the nagred trail with a 
epringy, elfortless step. Bul this is no mere 
stroll in the mountains 

[t is spring in the Karokorams, a time of 
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avilanches. We cannot use pack animals, we 
ore tole, for they are still wenk from the 
deprivaiions of winter. The path. with hair- 
pin bends, juts boldly out in ledges along the 
steep cliffs We climb, descend, climb, and 
come down endlessly—tiny insects crawling 
across immenst bare walls 

ften laondslices spew rock debris over the 
dreadful precipices and block the trail. We 
pick GUr Way across powdery talus slopes 
with great care; the smallest wrong step can 
plunge ut into the chasm. Each skid releuses 
another rock slide. We have the impression 
that this mountain ix ready to break into 
pieces and destroy us. Romain must cross 
wuch places perched on the back of a porter, 
and he doesn't appreciate it. “He carries me 
ike & package 7 om not comfortable,” the 
child complains. 








Dvogmite ond Dedication Build Rouds 


Weare jomed along the tral by Imam Var 
Bee Sany, the foreman of bridges and roads, 
who i responsible for construction of pack 
trails in upper Hunza. He is accompanied by 
hie three most devoted laborers: Beko, Dar- 
vish, and Ghulam Hussein. Sany, aman with 
a ready smile and twinkling bloe eves, falls 
inte step beside me and we talk 

“Lown land near Baltit.” he save. “T could 
be just a farmer. Or l could have an ensy life 
in the army, like my brothers: This job is very 
chithcult, but I love these mountains —I could 
oot think of leaving them.” 

In arder to Spin the chaatic 40) miles that 
acparate Pasu from Shimshal with an im- 
proved trail through the Shimshal River Val 
ley, 150 to 700 villagers, whose salary is 10 
rupees (51.00) a dav, have labored for two 
years with dynamite and sweat. Fach spring 
this tenuous thread is cut by bad weather 

They ase an ingenious technique for con- 
structing 0 trail on the flanks of a cliff. In 
Burushaski, & lunguage of the Hunzukuts, it 
i called galing, a technique found all over-the 
Rarakoram mountains. It comsists of driving 
wooden beams horontally inte cracks in the 
rock, and then piling lavers of flat rock on the 
beams. Somebimes the path is practically sus- 
pended above the void 

At a place called Sugcardan we settle forthe 
night in a shepherd's shelter, simply roofless 
stone Walls (page 649) (Our first unpleasant 
surprise: We cannot use our kerosene stove 
The driver in Balttt had mistakenly filled our 
Jerrican with gasoline, While I prepare o 
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meager me on the porters wood fire, Romain 
carpets the Hoor of our humble abode with 
straw until it looks like @ Christmas creche 

The second surprise happens with rustling 
noises during the night; Kats have discoveres| 
our polatocs, and are noisily eating them 
“Why didnt we bring a cat?" Romain asks 
ecnsibly, when he is awakened by our light 

The following morning we cross o hang 
ing bridge, atest for Roland, whois subject to 
dizziness at heights. Stretched cables are the 
handrails and some doubtful-looking planks 
form the footpath. They are spaced so that 
You can see the roaring river far below (fol- 
lowing page). The porters cross the abyss one 
by one. Roland accepts the bond that Hunair 
Bez holds aut for him 

A hard dav, The trail threads its way 
through crevices, leads over loose rocks and 
to the bottom of dark chasms, then climbs tao 
Imposing fidges. We are coming to know 
these Rarakaram mountains, This i an 
anarchic universe, torn and tortured, a ter- 
restrial hell that humbles man Vet extremes, 
perhans, are never very far apart, for in fits 
grandeur it mives him @ glimpse of paradise 
We walk in silence (Continied om pave 652) 





Blk bd a 
Adventure on the rooftops of Asia drew 
French writer-photographers: Sabrina and 
Roland Michaud and their 54-year-old son, 
Romain. from Paris to perilous trails of the 


Karnkoram Range. Avalanches, swollen 
rivers, and slippery glaciers along the trek 
caused concern for the vounester’s cafety 
He mesponded by excitedly scribbling pic- 
tures af open-air campsites und, chattering 
spiriteddy throughout the trek 
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* brightened is. mow, form the mightiest. 
concentration-of mountains in the 
world. Nineteen peaks exceed 25,00) 


feet, including 28,250-foot K2, second 
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only to Mount Everest. . 
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f(Contimucd from page O47 | except for 

Romain's chatter, cachol us withdrawn deeper 

ly within himsell 
After eight or nine 


on the trail, the stop in the evening t& more 


uriduous, sweaty hour 


than welcome. The night exhales atresh, cool 


breeze: we restore oureclyes beiore conirent 
ing the chithiculties of thi 

Today we must 
stretch of mountainside that 
ished by the violent Shimeshal River. My stom 
he smooth 


extend like a cros= | cline to the few cracks 


next Moming 


cross An rertical 


LUT PCS 
has baer [th |- 


wh is glued to wall; my aris 
at my fot feck 15 wavy, srare hing forsupport 

“Mama, vou are embracme the mountain,” 
Romain calls back, laughing 

This long “embrace” leads to a series of 
tulus slopes where landslides have poured 
rock into the river. And it & at one of those 
slopes that [am suddenly caught in an ava 
lanche of Dew tired, I thank Shah 


Shams with a litth prayer for having pre- 


J 
ia 





@ night in a 


and collapse for t 


Lecter] fe, 


shepherd's mui li 


the morning, following 
offering to this 
cart to the 


local custom, I make an 
Moslem Saint, 
fines fluttering 

Another long chy 
foot of the Muluncuth talacver 


wlchinge ms HALT’ 
it his shrine 

5 march takes us to the 
The weathet 
We cross & mountain 


Sany foes to 


1G OVE Lith cole 


menoow fBowermney with thy 


find ao shepherd and flock, and returns with a 
lamb he hoes purchased 

Romain watches the men butcher and cook 
and asks a hunecred questions 
{“hoeice rHeces, fencers and trimming: like 


a a q 
the amin 


are chopoed up and tossed into rmepicls 


boiling water. The rising aromas comiorting 
The work im high 
sare nine Lor Wood others keeping the fire 


[ROFLEDS SPHTrits, SCTE 


going or preparing the fat round bread called 
: Ly 


you want to make a chapatir” Beko asks, and 


chapaties. Romain watches envious! 
hands him a lump of dough. Flushed wit 
pleasure, Romain pats it into @ poncaks 


The. few drops of rain that fall during the 
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Shipping and Sliding to Shimshal 


HA, réheve the porters ot their loaeds, and take 
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Where hospitality sours, 102 
year-old Wagittadah Ali Murnel 
left ahares tea with the Michwaudls 
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to soak otor a lew seconds in your bow 


Che tea. followed by mush, a thick soup 





of melted cheese, jocal noodles, and clarifed 
butter, eaten witha communal wooden spoon 
Several spoonfuls are ¢nouch te fill wes. Burt the 
dish i¢ barely finished when o sécond one ay 
mears, then a third, and a fourth, all identical 
*“("ustom decrees that each of the wea 
test bouses of the village “end thie lish to 


: 
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every VISILOr WOO rim [eds through, Walks 


tells us, laughing over our surprise. And so 
hecins for we a fascmating look at village lik 


nupper Hunza 
Phree Distinet Peoples m Hunza 


Phe peo; le of Hunza—mostly Moslems of 
the [smazli sect—are divided into three bask 
erouns. In the south, lower Hunzu & popu 
luted by 4,000 te 5.000 Shingkis wiht Spreik 


Shinn. [Chev are renuted to be hot-bloocded 





ind quarreome. In-the central part, Munza 


proper, some 15,000 Burushos speak Buru 
shaski and are known to be hardworking 
mood-humeored, ane thrifts 

Upper Hunzgs, where we are now, which 
continues northward to the Chinese and 
Afghanistan borders, is populated mostly by 
7.000) to 6,000 Gubjalis, who speak Wakhi 
Phesa are most hissy! able and) generous pat) 
ole, ane they revard their cousins to the south 
as avaricious. They have a sayitg in Shim- 
thak “The Burusho asks, ‘If 1 come to. vou 
what will vou give me, and if vou come ta 
me what will vou bring mer 

From our slatming quarters we cin =pan 


ance, fr 





the entire Shitshal Valley with a 


Cook GUT Meals we must co to the howe of 


nur hosis, whe allow us to share ther hearth 
You enter the house throveh & mare of] 
coors and rome arranged to block the win 


and Coll Thi ANnLETOOMIILS. provided for the 
animais, lead to the large communal living 
room, dimly let and ventilated only by an 
opening in the root above the hearth, Kaiser! 
thio Ves curpeted with fell serve 45 dining 
room and bedrooms; one with two levels is 
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and mulberry trees. Perhaps they now also 
have garlic; Amina Khatun'’s husband 
watches me use it in cooking, asks-me for two 
cloves, and immeriately goes to plant them. 

Each of the 80 families tn the village owns 
a plot of land. They also take care of their 
vaks, catile, goats, and sheep: spin their wool, 
weave their clothing, and sew their shoes. 
Besides all this, each of them is a miller, a 
baker, a butcher, and even carpenter and 
mason when need be Only tools and plows 
must be made by craftsmen from outside the 
Village—itinerant blacksmiths who come 
irom Baltit, the capital, 


Valley Boasts Six Hacios 


Remote as it is, Shimshal is not totally 
without modem conveniences. We find four 
hand-powered sewing machines in the wil- 
lage; they are run by men. We see the six 
tranststor radios of the valley proudly carried 
by their owners as they patade, during rare 
moments of leisure, near the simple stone 
“house of reunion"—a building that serves 
ns a mosque for the Ismaili sect. 

Roland often visits two brothers in the vil- 
lage—Culbadan, 42 years old, ane Imanullah, 
50. They are weavers, who live and work 
tovether, and at their loom Roland enjoys the 
peaceful atmosphere. In the precise, repeated 
movements of their hands he feels the cle- 
mental rhythm of their simple lives, a har- 
mony with nature. 

The villagers of Shimshal, using «mall 
looms, weave their clothing from sheep's 
wool, including the beret with rolled brim 
typical of this region. More famous through- 
out Hunza are the rugs from vak, sheep, or 
Beat wool called polessin Guihali and sheria 
in Burushaski. There ore about 40 persons in 
Shimshal who can wenve these rugs. They 
measure three by ten feet, and the nimblest 
fingers take three long days to finish one. 

We admire the rug offered to Riaz by his 
adoptive parents. It it in dark-brown tones 
and natural sepias because no dyes are used, 
Despite its wright—almost 20 pounds—our 
friend does not hesitate to pav a porter to 
fake it to Baltit, “They are very solid,” he 
confides to us, “and they last more than fifty 
years.” 

Riaz is beginning to. pine for his family, 
and it is time for us to move on. “We will go 
when the herds leave for the mountains,” 
Roland says: 

In mid-May many of the village families 


Trek to Lofty Hunza—and Beyond 


miprate to the upper pastures, or pamir, 
north and east of Shimshal. Up there they 
settle In summer encampments, grazing the 
flocks until mid-October, when they come 
back down into the valley to spend the winter. 
OF the 800 inhabitants, half, mostly women 
and childrén, make the trek: the others stay 
to cultivate the lanl. 

Feverish activity takes bold of the valley. 
Saddlebags are sewed, harness is mendedl, 
food is prepared for the trip. Then one day 
the slow caravan gets underway. The villag- 
ers and their herds, led bya bleating cohort of 
goats and sheep, heacl in small groups toward 
a ford several miles upstream. Powerful yaks 
and oxen bow under the weight of their odd 
loads; rugs, Joome,. clothing, pots and kettles, 
ropes and chickens. One feels a strange 
grandeur in this: exodus. 

Helped by the men who push them in single 
file, the goats and sheep cross the river on a 
crude bridge—tree trunks wedged against 
rocks in the current Some fall and are swept 
away, but most of them ure rescued by men 
posted half a mile downstream. Amid cries 
and laughter, husbands-and brothers carry 
women, with their children in their orms, 
across the torrent. 

Yaks throw their mass and multitude 
acanst the obstacle of the river, Urged on by 
men's cries, goaded by their slicks, the ani- 
mals finally climb the steep far shore. Now 
Shimshal’s 4600 yaks, 400 cows, 1,500 goats 
and sheep, and about 40 oxen are on their 
way to their summer pasture. And we, too, 
Are On OUP Wiy aan. 


New Chinese Road Follows Curavan Route 


toward Pasu and the Hunza Valley, From 
there we take the opportunity to explore a 
momentous development amid these lofty 
mountains; the new Karakoram Highway. 

Much of this modern asphalt road, which 
follows an ancient caravan route through 
northern Pakistan, is being built by Chinese 
engineers and laborers. When completed, the 
highway may become one of the major com- 
mercial arteries of Asia, giving China a “back 
door” to the sea—the Arabian Sea. 

[nour rented jeep we follow the road north- 
ward toward the Chinese border and see 
many Chinese, laboring in shifts around the 
Clock. From their blue work clothing one can- 
not distinguish rank, or even whether they 
are soldiers or (Continned on page 66]) 
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(Continued Jrom page 637) civilians. “Soon 
we lisee more Chinese than Hunzukuts here,” 
mutters: one of our companions. Some 20,000 
are tngaged in the project, we-are told. 

We cross a wooden bridge; it is guarded by 
Pakistani soldiers, bul not for strategic ren- 
sons. Firewood is verv scarce, antl wooden 
planks make excellent fuel. Farther on, at 
Khudabad, Riaz indicates a track toward the 
west “That way is the Chapursan Valley." 
There the people are 0 poor, we have heard, 
that thev mix earth with their flour to gain 
extra mineral nourishment 

We stop at several military checkpoints, 
and pass more Chinese camps; the road im- 
prowes a4 we approach the frontier, At last 
we reach Khunjerab Pass—ualtitude 16,158 
fert—and gaze out over Chinese Turkistan. 
or Sinkiang, lone closect to foreigners. 

*“Chinun—Drive Right,” warns the sign at 
the frontier. There is no guard post, but afew 
Miles away We can see a camp. All seems 
serene, Vel we stand at the crossroads of 
Central Asia. Even im recent. history the 
Britannic lion, the Muscovite bear, and the 
(Chinese dragon have all eyed each other un- 
easily at this strategic junction 


British Turn Brigands Inte Farmers 


Qn the wavy back toward Baltit. the heart 
of the Hunza Valley, we pass dozens of Chi- 
nese trucks in conyoy, carrying supplies for 
the road-building camps. “They even bring 
ther own drinking water from China,” Riaz 
claims We find an irony in this, for outsiders 
long regarded the water of Hunza—cloudeéd 
with glacial slt—as a health-giving elpmir. 

Compared to conditions in lower India, the 
rood health and longevity of the Hunzukuts 
impressed the British when they arrived in 
this rian in 181. At that time the countrs 
was colled Kanjut, and its inhabitants Kan- 
juts, So feared were they as brigands that 
caravans either avoided the valley or paid 
tribute to the mir for safe passage 

The British quickly defeated the Kanjutis 
ousted the mir, and installed his brother on 
the throne, The Kanjutis—now the Hunzu- 
kute—have been peaceful farmers ever since 
Even traditional squabbles with their neigh- 
bors in Nagir, across the Hunza River, have 
long been settlerl. 

A famous physician of British Inelin at the 
turn of the century, Sir Kobert McCarmnson, 
wrote of these mountain people: “Their 
nerves are as solid as cables and sensitive us 








Carrying o cargo of love, o shepherd pre- 
panes to cross (he Shimeshal River during the 
anniial cuvaleade of valley herds to high 
summer pastures About holf the 800 Shirm- 
shal villagers make the sensonal irek, camp- 
ifiet there (rom tml-May to mid-October 
The other: remain behind to tend crops 
Chutsiders have often marveled of the 
stammind of the mountiin people During 
tlimbing expeditions into the KRarakerams 
they hawe found the endurance of Hunxy 
kut and Balti porters at high altitudes rivals 
hat of Sherpas in the adjacent Himalayas: 
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No clod goes unturned in the and Karakorams, where 
existence depencs on scant patches of arable soil. In the Bali 


village of Yoru two men pull a plow euided by a third, as a 


rhild dosees on the ground inight) A bare-footed woman spades 


her garden near a field of ripened barley tubove | 
Airicots, Calen Tresn in summer midredior winter, provide 
a staple tna largely vee@etarian diet nal ine luces barley, wheat, 
huckwheat. and garden verelobles: A mare of canals carries 
facial runoff to irrigate fields; because bright sunlight melts 
ice and incremees the flow, farmers look for clear skies, not 


cloucks. to Grime the bounty of moisture 








the strings of a violin.” He attributed much to 
their diet, based largely on fruits and grain. 

However healthful the diet may have been, 
it was dictated more by nature than by choice. 
In. this harsh environment fuel is scurce, 50 
food is seldom overcooked. Limited pasturage 
means modest herds and little meat. Chickens 
unc eggs are scarce where grain toust be set 
wide for next year’s planting. 

The good health and longevity of the 
Hunzukuts becume legendary, though gen- 
erally exaggerated.* In truth, the people of 
Hunza, though hardy, suffer from many of 
the illnesses of the outside world. 


Wheat Sprouts Muke a Special Treat 


When Pakistan achieved independence in 
1947, however, many things changed rapidly 
in- Hunza. Young men enlisted in the Paki- 
stani Army and returned with a taste for 
tobacco and candy. In 1960 a new road from 
Gilgit brought in flour, kerosene for stoves, 
and inexpensive dalda—margarine that re- 
places the fine oil pressed from apricot seeds 

“T have witnessed the evolution that is 
taking place in my country, but whal can be 
done? We must accept changes; they are un- 
avoidable.” So says Qudrat Ullah Beg, or 
“Haji Sahib,” Riaz’s father-in-law, who wel- 
comes us on our return to Baltit 

It is good to lose the bitter dust of travel 
from dur cracked lips. We stay with Haji 
Sahib for two weeks; he is a wise and lettered 
man, and he teaches us much ubout the ways 
of the Hunzukuts. 

In our honor the lacy of the house, Bibi 
Mehrab, prepares deram fiti—a dish made 
from young wheat sprouts, dried and ground 
into flour and cooked like crepes. Naturally 
eweet and covered with melted butter, they 
are a coveted treat in Hunza. “1 won't make 
any deram fli when you come to my house,” 
warns a gitl when her brother playfully 
threatens to beat her 

As we sit drinking tea on small cushions 
around a cloth, we enjoy the company of Wa- 
siteadah Ali Murad, centenarian of Balt. A 
jolly fellow with henna-dyed hair and laugh- 
ing eves, he says he is 102; his nickname is 
“Joonu"—"beloved" (page 652). 

“Ioonu, haw do you know you are more 
than a hundred years old?" Roland asks. 

“Because everyone keeps telling me <o,” 

"Dr. Alexander Leaf studied the longevny of the 


Huncukuts in “Every Day Is y Gilt When You Are Over 
100," in the GEOGRAPHIC for January 1973 


bi 


Joonu teplies with a sly grin. If the legends 
be true, Hunza surely is populated with cen- 
tenarians, but despite our efforts to find them, 
we have met only two. The second, Noor 
Mohammad, lives tn Gulmit and passes the 
time quietly, chewing coramels al! day long 

I am awakened at 5 am. by the sound of 
chopping. It i Bibi Mehrab cutting wood for 
the morning fire. It is strange to see this 
elderly woman, her head coquettishly cov- 
ered with an embroidered bonnet and vel, 
performing such hard work. [ join her in the 
kitchen. Evervone else is still asleep. A calm- 
ness always spreads over me when I am near 
Bibi: Mehrab, for she goes about her chores 
with great serenity. 

“What have you done to have only one 
child?” she asks me. Her own children range 
from 1? to 30 vears of age, and stem evenly 
spaced, four to five years apart. “We leave 
our husband's bed until each child ts weaned,” 
she explains simply. But this natural means of 
birth control has declined, and population 
has aoaredd, 

Since the construction of the roid, whole 
new é¢etthements have sprung up, and many 
Hunzukuts have migrated to the larger towns 
und villages in Pakistan. 

About 6 aa everyone awakens and has 
breakfast—a chunk of bread soaked in a 
bow! of salted tea with milk Then Bibi 
Mehral woes to the fields with her daughter 
There they will plant, pull weeds, gather 
fodder to be dried wand stored for the winter, 
and milk the cows, 


Life-giving Canals From the Glacier 


Haji Sahib shows Roland the local irriga- 
tion system. Construction and maintenance 
of the canals is everyone's job, because irriga- 
tion is vital to every village in these arid 
mountains: Most of the water for Baltit anc 
surrounding villages comes from the ice of 
the Ultar Glacier 

From one main canal the water is divided 
and subdivided into smaller and smaller 
ditches; it ts rigidby apportioned among the 
farmers, and many of the disputes in this 
mountain region arise ever water distribu- 
tion. Drinking water comes from the same 
canals pnd is named, like French wines; ac- 
cording to location; the most highly esteemed 
comes from the Barbar channel. 

Our days pass peacefully. From our terrace 
overlooking the main square of old. Baltit, ! 
can wateh the daily coming: and goings In 
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the <choolvard near the howse of reunton the 
students gather at & a.m. to pray and sing the 
Pakistanl national anthem. The half a dozen 
shops open ther doors; ao few men lounge in 
Lie morning sun, roses tucked into the rolled 
brims of their woolen berets Women: fetch 
water from the communal basin, or return 
from the fields bent under willow baskets 
filled with fodder 

In the courtvard Romain is busy with the 
other children, plastering mud over a small 
framework of branches. They are making a 
house for the laving hen which Riaz brought 
mt ao @ift for his in-laws. “She has not been 
Romain expliins lich cri, 
“and Han Sahib says i is because she doers 
not have a bouse.” Sure enough, 1 
the hen produces an egy. 


levine any ees,” 





le next day 


Apneots a Staple Food in Huns 


The time I spend with the women prepar 
Ing meds 4 enriching for me; we ask each 
other many questions, and | learn many 
things. Today, while Bibi Mehrab cooks 
dandehons, her daughter Khush 
mixes onl aquecres the dried apricots that 
have soaked overnizht pre piring farmae-che, 
an excellent fru juice 

Together with cereals and dined mulberries, 
apricots remain # staple food in Hunza I have 
reac) that a Hunzukut woman does pol want 
to live where apricots do not grow, but Bib) 
Mebrab dismisses this with a proverb 

“tf the husband goes to: the mountain, his 
Wile ought to go to the mountain; if the hus- 
hand goes to the river, she should also go to 
the river.” 

It is time for us to go to a different moun- 
lain, a different river. We have enjoved Haji 
sahib’s hospitality too long, ond there is a 
different part of this Karakoram country that 
We Lave wel to see 
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[t t& Baltistan, @ region 
ibowt a hundred miles southeast of Gilgit 
where Hunza's famous apricot trees are sup 
posed to have originated. From there. too, we 
ire told, came the artisans and masons who 
built the palace of the Mir of Hunza as part 
of the dowry from his bride, a Balti princess 
We head for Skardu, the administrative 
cefiter of Boltittan We drive the sinuous 
track-along Lie Gilgit River, a tributary of the 
Incus, then along the “Father of Waters” 
the Preis itself, which flows northwest out of 
Tibet 


muddy waves that explode against the cliffs 
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Where the valley widens inte a plain, we 
come to Skardu—in the midst of a sandstorm 
The wind moans and the cand nearly blots 
out the jareed peaks of the Karakorams 
Here is the densest ageregation of high penks 
in the world (pares 650-51), Mount Godwin 
Austen, or K2, second only to Mount Everest 
in the nearby Himalavas, is only one of 149 
peaks above 25,000) feet 

Baltistan’s 200,000 people are on ethnic 
composite of Tibetan and Indo-European 
The first Balti we meet describes the climate 
of this high, arid region: “In summer eves {rv; 
in winter walter freezes.” 

Many Baltis wear their hair long, under a 
smilll conical white hat. With full blouses 
belted at the waist and trousers tucked in at 
the ankles, they remind us of Florentine 
page bows of the Renaissance 

Formerly Buchdhists like their neighbors in 
eastern Ladakh, they became Shiite Moslems 
in the 15th century. Thev are now governed 
by Pakistan, while the other Ladsakhis are 
under the rule of India 

The lodo-Pakistani cease-fire line that 
divided Kashmir in 1949 put an end to the 
free exchange of caravans ond people. No 





Fuel fom apricets; In the waste-not, want 
net tradition of the mountains, a eirl Knesels 
pte mde from the nuthke seed of the 
fruit On) extracted from the paste is used 
for cooking and fuel for Wns, OF Driehitens 
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longer do the aacies—Tibetan doctors from 
Ladakh, well versed in acupunclure—come 
to Baltistan to pick medicinal herbs in this 
desertlike region, 

Of the six valleys that constitute Baltistan 
we choose to visit Khapolu, some fifty miles 
east of Skardu. We drive through reddish 
desert latedscapes and over high ridges on 
alarmingly acrobatic roads. We are following 
an Indus tributary, the Shyok, which braids 
among sand and gravel banks like a Aimedu 
poddess with many Silver arms. 

We find the views here as splendid as any 
we have encountered. The Earl of Dunmore, 
a British explorer who spent a year crossing 
the Karakorams in 1892, called: the scenery 
near the Shvok Valley. “more beautiful than 
uonvthing I have ¢ver seen in my lite. 
magnificent, and on an ¢tnormous 
larger than anything even in the Rocks 
Mountains of America.” 

Aeuinst such a backelrop, on the left bank 
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of the Shyok, stands the idvilic village of 
Khapalu. We settle in the tidy government 
rest house, shaded by a century-old walnut 
tree, The emerald lawn and the garden ablaze 
with giant poppies are worthy of a cotiage in 
the English countryside 

The Kbapalu Valley resounds to the song 
of a thousand birds, unlike Hunza where we 
rarely heard such music, Romain discovers 
two woul. he PO Oe birds fallen from their nest 
in 2 hollow tree: he replaces them gently, and 
is delichted when the parents once more ty 
on their striped wings to feed them 


Fach Man His Own Raja 


Until recent years Baltistan was divided 
into separate principalities, cach ruled by a 
raja. Now the Pakistani Government his 
stripped these sovereigns of their power. In 
RKhapaly's crowded bazaar we hear a repre- 
sentative of the Pakistani People’s Party ¢x- 
horting the villagers: 

“The time of the rojas is over,” be shouts. 
“Now each of you is hic omen taial” 

We meet the Raia of Khapalu, Yabgu Fateh 
Ali Khan, at his aged but charming palace 
overlooking the village. “I am the seventy- 
second descendant of the chieftain of a Turk- 
ish tribe. the Ghurz, which once ruled all of 
Tokharistan,” he tells us. Though his power 
is gone, he remains the most respected fiucure 
in the valle. 

He offers ws delicious cherries from his 
garden: while he and Roland talk. Kemain 
and I sip away and look for the tree that 
bears them. We are follower by a flock of 
young girls, including one beauty with languid 
green eves gond freckled face who intrigues 
me. Between pidgin English and Persian she 
froully understand that she 
Nasra, the daughter of the raja’s brother, who 
married an Englishwoman 

In the cays that follow, Nasra takes me tp 
meet the women of other villages around 
Khapalu. Dressed mostly in black, they wear 
silver jewelry and bonnetlike headdress. They 
offer us wild flowers for our hair, and dishes 
of t¢hafe—a flavorful gruel of ground, roasted 
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Slim poles battle the current as Halt 
ferrymen cross the Shyok Rayer on a raft 
bhuoved by inflated skins (right). The 
Slichauels hunting trip; 
Romain, wearing a goatskin life preserver 
ile) anventure with 
teristic cheer 


crocker] jor ft 
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barley lated with sugar-and butter. They im- 
press meas asimple, strong, and serene peo- 
ple, befitting this peaceful valley in which 
they live: 

Before our stay in Khapalu is ended, a 
friend invites us to go hunting with him to 
Muchilu Bowari, two dave distant. We sot 
out pext morning to cross the Shyok, but the 
current is swift and deep A rafisman, or 
chengkhanan (literally “man sitting on the 
water’), ties an inflated goatskin to Romain 
as a life preserver (pace 665). 

The frail raft rides low in the water uncer 
our Weight. The ferrymen lean on their poles 
with all their streneth, but still we ore car- 
ric] far downstream before reaching the 
opposite hank. 


Hough Ride Onan All-purpose Yok 


We trudge for half a day up a steep and 
rocky path. Climbing to o small plateau, we 
find a herdsman grazing a few yaks, ond 
Roland hires one of the woolly animals for 
Romain and me to ride. 

Baltis call the beast Aiyak, and regard it as 
the king of animals. The Atyakrno—femule 
yvok—dgives fine milk, about a pint a day in 
winter and six times that in summer; the but- 
ter made from it is above all praise. 

Vak meat is relished by the Baltis, and they 
waste nothing of this versatile animal, The 
wool ts used for weaving rugs, bags, and 
twine: the hide makes shoes; the horns are 
fashioned into musical instruments; yak 
dung serves a5 fuel: and yak tails make fine 
fly whisks. 

“Che fhon, tiyak Rhon,” save a local prov- 
erb; “Offend not a raja or a vak.” Neither, 1 
the implication, will ewer forgive you. 

Surely Romain and | have offended this 
cross, capricious beast. It lorehes wildly, and 
seems to choose the steepest, niskiest slopes. 
We cling nervously to its long hair, listening 
to rocks rolling after every step. 

“Il would rather walk, Mama.” Roma 
says. “T am not comfortable.” Nor am L 

At that moment the stocky animal gives a 
vigorous kick. throwing both of us from the 
loose suddle. We tub our bruises and walk 

Near the village of Muchilu Bowari we are 


joined by a local hunter, a man with a keen 
gaze and .o wispy white beard. Old as he is, 
his weapon is older: an antique muzzle- 
loader with a carefully polished stock. In 
these mountains hunting is one of the few 
pleasures a villager can afford; it may put an 
occasional duck of plarmigan on the table, 
or keep a fox or wolf away from the flock. 

But now we pre in search of the Siberian 
ibex, whose scimitar-shaped horns we have 
seen decorating the tombs-of Mioslem saints 

At this season the ibex seek the higher 
elevations, and we épend the dav climbing 
exhausting rocky trails. Often the hunters 
stop and stand pertectly still for long min- 
utes, carefully scrutinizing the crags and 
peaks around us. The ibex, we are told, blends 
well into this rocky background, wand if it sees 
wa it will not move, 

“The ibex has been more cunning than we,” 
observes our friend as we trudge tired and 


‘empty-handed back toward the valley. Only 


later do we discover that big-game hunting 
here i now illegal We are- grateful for our 
bad luck. 


Plump Pigeons Save the Day 


But the hunt is not yet over: A flock of 
pigeons explodes into the air from behind a 
boulder, our host flings his shotgun to his 
shoulder ard downs four with a single shot 

“So it wos meant to be,” he says cheerfully 
“No ibex to eat, but four fine, fat pigeons!” 

It is a philosophy, a scale of values that 
we have observed often in our wanderings 
through these Karakoram mountains, and 
that we have come to admire and respect. 

We have not found Shangri-La, of course. 
A new hotel alters the ancient terrace-lined 
face of Baltit. Roaring machines and road 
builders’ dynamite scar the beauty of the 
Hunza Valley. Transistors disturb the tran- 
quillity of remote Shimshal, and political 
slozans resound in the baxanrs of Baltistan. 

Yet in these high valleys, so dificult to 
reach, we have met and shared in the lives of 
people who may be poor by our standards, 
but extraordinarily rich in other ways. It 
remains as it always has been: True paradise 
lies in the heart of man. C] 


Bouquet of tranguillitv: A winsome Shimshual lass clutebes a handful of apple 
blossoms from o valley orchard, Fondness for the beauty thal surrounds 
them ond a generosity that towches the hearts of travelers «till weave a 
gentle thread through the harsh slopes of the rapidly-changing Karakorame. 
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© a — 1 REAMING and reading and 


I a was writing, T sat in the 
i} 4 Matin Reading Room of the 
—— ie Library of Conperess en 
In the Pharcda, Plato's record of his 
teacher Socrates last day on earth. The sceni 
can Athens prison tn the summer of 399 py 
Socrates, condemned to death . harmed 
with thtrocducing strange rods and corrunting 
the Young. His questioning and reasoning 
shattered too many illusions. Most Atheninn: 
It seed, preferred an unexamined life 
I lnekedl up from my book and daydreamed 
uniler the mided thinkine can of a dome 
From the gallery of the immortals that circled 
the room, [ saw the image of Plato peering 
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was u hallowed place. The spirit of the mar: 
tyred Socrates seemed to say? “Within these 
walls, the collective mind of civilization 
awaits you. Ask your questions. Remember, 
the unexamined life is not worth living.” 

Thus, with Plato's ancient text, [ began my 
excursion into the Library of Congress—cor- 
nerstone library af the United States, infor- 
mation centerforthe Legislature, ane witimate 
keeper of recorded civilization for the nation. 

Each vear more than a million and a half 
Visitors enter its doors. Physically, the Library 
occupies two, soon to be three, larie buildings 
on Washington's Capitol Hill The palatial 
main building apened in $897, Close by stand 
the Senate and House (Mice Buildings, the 
Supreme Court, and the Capitol (page 6871. 
The Library is connected to the Capitol hy a 
pneumatic tube 1,100 feet long that speeds 
books back and forth. 

One of the greatest libraries in the world, 
the LC shares that pinnacle with the Soviet 
Union's Lenin State Library, France's Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, and the British Library. 
To mention o few of its mind-stagzering 
collections: Here are some 17 million books; 
about eight million photographs; more than 
three million maps; 31 million manuscripts, 
four million pieces of music. 

Not surprisingly, the collections have over: 
whelmed the Library. Since the mid-1950's 
there has been no more room on the 346 miles 
of shelves: Stacker in almost every usable 
space, millions of hard-to-find and damage 
pron: Volumes awnit shelving—possibly by 
1979—in the James Madison Memorial 
Library being constructed across the street. 


N THE MONTHS I spent at the 
Library. I found echoes af the 
pastal every turn. As [roamed 
the Great. Hall, the Corridor of 
Myths, the Hall of Muses, the 

first item 1 saw displaved was a Gutenberg 

Bible, printed about 1453, Its Book of Gen- 

esis marks the beginning of printing in the 

Western World. Nearby was Thomas Jeffer- 

son's rough draft of the Declaration of [n- 

dependence, As Vice-President, he took an 

active interest in the Library's founding in 

1800, lt was then housed in the Capital, 

When the British burned the Capitol in 

814, all the books were lost. Ex-President 





Mutntinated initio are cepredubed from a French 
Book af Huu completed aboot F210 and mow on the 
Lessttit |, Roaeownkd Collection, Labrary of Congress 
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Jefferson, retired to Monticello and deeply in 
debt, offered to sell Congress his personal 
library as the nucleus of a new collection. The 
subsequent purchase—the 6487 volumes of o 
man whose mind ranged ws far as Leonardo 
da Vinei's—altered forever the Library's 
legislative character. 


IS NO EXAGGERATION to 
gay that every person who has 
significantly influenced Amer- 
ican life is representect by an 
| ijiem of importance in the 
Manuscript Division. Many consider it the 
Library's principal glory, 

Qn the shelves scholars find personal 
papers of 24 Presidents—ranging in historical 
interest from Washineton’s First Inaugural 
Address to Coolidge's note saving, “Ido not 
chonse to run for President in nineteen 
twenty eieht.” Here is Robert Fulton’s trea- 
tise on submarine navigation: a fan letter 
from T.S. Eliot to Groucho Marx; the papers 
of Susan &. Anthony, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Sigmund Freud 

I found w tevealing letter Lincoln wrote in 
1863 to a Shakespearean actor, in which he 
names his favorite play. “IL think nothing 
equals Macbeth. It is wonderful,” The letter 
continues: “Unlike you gentlemen of the 
profession, I think the soliloquy in Hamlet 
commencing 'O), my offence is rank’ surpasses 
that commencing ‘To be, or not to be... .°" 
The letter’s underlying dark moud left little 
doulit in my mind that the Civil War tor- 
tured Lincoln's soul, 

The records of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People from 
1909 tao 1959, among the largest collections 
of documents ever acquired, provide a gold 
mine of source materinis for the study of 
Afro-American histary. 

Walt Whitman wrote in 1855, at the end af 
the preface to Leaves of Grass, “The proof of 
4 poet is that his country absorbs him as 
affectionately as he has absorbed it.” Among 
the memorabilia, within the vast Charles EF, 
Feinberg Collection of the papers and books 
of our great national poet, | found delightful 
proof that he had, indeed, been absorbed by 
his country: labels for a line of canned 
vegetables bearing Whitman's name. 

As Americagrew, men and women worked 
and sang their songs, and Whitman wrote: 
“lL hear America singing, the varied carols 
| hear.” In the Archive of Folk Song, our 
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ofl traditions have be en preserved on thou- 
sands of records thai contain itenis of folk 
Song, Talk music. oral histery, riddles. oro. 
erbs; and game 

[ listened to America singing. | heard the 
COM) miners singing “Down. Dewn, Dow 
and “Sprinkle Coal Dist on My Graves the 
Sones Of sailirs Blow the Man Down" and 
“Homeward Bound”: the cowboy singing 
“The Night-Herding Song” and “The Cow- 
boy's [ite [« l yen Lireary Lite.” | nenred the 
Sonws Of the radlrone men Cilline Trains” 
md “Lining Track.” I heard the lumberjack 
ingnge “Turner’s Camp on the Chippewa 
and “Ihe Fulbng of the Pine.” The flavor and 
spirit of a toiling young nation live on in these 

iis t] jan rete: tthe work man’s camarnact rit, 
his nari hardships, his loneliness 

[mi the Libr iTy Chics mi over lunch, | table | 
too Vice Hickerson, who heeds the archiva tT Oee eee 


e841 Un his desk earlier bhai seen album 
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ol song Wie hie had re corcled cP SK eC 
him if he had contributed any sons to the 
lolk-soane revival of re cent veore. Modest anc 
Serious, joe was-not quick to answer "T cues 
Lie most popular ine that | hiv l sonmiuethine Cri 
do with was "Where Have All the Flowers 
Goner which | helped to write: Pete Seeger 
hac written it with three verses. |) added 
two, and Pete beard them punicd like] Liem 
enough to have the Sone recopyrigntecd 

“| made it longer and brought it back full 
cide to the flowers. Thy flowers bod vane to 
the woung gitls, the young girls had gone to 
tie soldiers, and the soldiers had vone te war 
[ adeded the Soldiers, ‘thev've gone to the 
rravevards every one,” und the eravevurds 
‘theyre covered with flowers every one'” 

[ remembered the refrain: “When wil 
ever learn, when will they ever learn.” Evok 
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Blind but al] ears, Georme Rose, a student 
at Washineton's Sharpe Health School 
(left), listens to Charlotte's Web, one of three 
milion tukineg books im the Libror« 


collection. Regional libraries across the 
nation distribute the records and Braille 
Mk prodoced by the Library's Division 


for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 


Bent on finding a book, a researcher 
frogzies with Library overilows (right 
Congestion slows the stream of books to 
the Min Reading Room, where another 


researcher apenas for allence (helow! 


eee AIK from another time and 
= Jas place pervades the Rare Book 
Py = oS Room. Here readers <tucly 
Lill = = i ‘i priceless Yolumes. cedivencd to 

them from steel-and-concrete 
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wali wm her the collections are ac pat Al a 
constant 68 degrees and 50 percent: humictity 
Among the noteworthy treasures i the 1640 
Bay Psalm Book—the earliest surviving 
example of printing in the American Colonies, 
ane of Tl Known comes 

The special collections combine rare book 
with more-common ones The pchest colle 
ton—lonnted ta the nation hy Lessing ]. 
Rosenwald—contains 2,600 items, including 
some of the world's most valuable illustrated 
hooks and maniiscripts, as well as the finest 
ecitions of landmarks of recorded knowlege. 
Houwcdiots library of magic and the ovcull & 
one of the more exotir collections 

With Wiliam Matheson, Chief of the Rare 
Book and special (Collections Division, and 
his assistant, Dan Burney, | toured the book 
Vaults. We bevan with the ineunabula—books 
printed before 150!)—the largest such col- 
lection m the United States. The name sound 
ed so;strange that | said it to myself over and 
over—incenaewla, mowtdhnia—and wss 
spirited awny into the mists of time 

l belel in my hands the first printed Homer, 
issuedin Florence in 1488, ond lenfed through 
the Greek test. Thinking to smell the Florence 
of Michelangelo, | brought it to my nose. Tt 
ameled ike a clean old garment 

Dan Burney demonstrated for me the 
papers suppleness. “These ¢arly volumes are 
In such good condition larvely becayse the 
paper was made from rigs and washed in the 
kaline water of mountain streams. The 


paper we ve been using for the past century 1s 
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made from wood pulp, 6 highly acid, and 
deteriorates rapidly. [tis the acid in the paper 
that speeds wp deterioration.” 

For a moment I explored the very likely 
iden that someone hac worn the rags that 
went into this fine paper and refuted for all 
time that old saw “Wou can't make-oa silk 
purse out of a sow's ear.” The tatters ol 
peasants and urchins went into this paper 
and they were rags nevermoare. 


CHIBALD MACLETSH),. re 
nowned poet and former 
Librarian of Congress, credited 
with an important reorganiza- 
tion of the Library, created 
matty things during his term, among them the 
title “Keeper of the Collections.” The title, 
alas, is no longer used, but the job remains 

Frazer G. Poole’s monumental responsi- 
bility as Assistant Director for Preservation 
ig the maintenance, preservation, and restora- 
tion of most of the Library's collections. I 





ached him what the LC was doing about 


deteriorating materials Seme six million 


CLARENCE ©. MACHAY, 


+) President, 
wi i, HARKER, ¥, Fk &# 


books: will crumble at the turing of a page 

“First, we try to treat the really valuable 
material in the collection by de-wcidilyime 
them to arrest or retard deterioration. Such ma- 
terials are then restored to usable condition. 
Another way i microfilming when expensive 
restoration is not justified. This. preserves 
the intellectual content al minimum, cost” 

Treatment. and restoration of the rare and 
valuable materials tn the collections are under 
the supervision of Peter Waters, the Library's 
Restoration Officer. Mr. Waters and two of 
his assistants, Donald Etherineton and Chris- 
topher Clarkson, all helped: in the rescue of 
the libearies of Florence following the disas- 
brows flood of 1966. 

When I found Chns Clarkson, he was en 
gaged ina Herculean labor—the preservation 
of 4,000 -aced tomes from the Law Library, 
the Library's million-volume archive and 
reference center of international law. 

Soalt-spoken and Bnitish and weanng & 
workman's upron, he seemed a man of pow- 
erful determination. And he was troubled 
“Here you see part of a phased preservation 
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flight«.<one hundred twelve power 


injurad success assured keep quiet, 


Wilwsr Wright. 
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OF to o fying stuart, Wilbor Wright optimetically wires his father “success assured” for 
the fight on December (7 that was to launch the Air Age “Reep quiet” reflects fears 
about advance publicity, "Miss Judgement” and the misspelling af Wilbur ant telegra- 
oher’s errors (abowe). Alexander Graham Bell's first sketch of the telephone (right) 
highlights a collection of Bell papers recently elven ta the library by his heirs. 
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program. Sinte our resources are inadequate 
to restore all the valuable deteriorating books, 
we're making boxes to give them a more pro- 
tected shelf life.” The boxes were cunningly 
designed, making pertectly fitting straitjack- 
ets for the timeworn volumes. He spoke of 
the great need for people trained in book 
comservialion. 

“Here's a real horror story,” Chris said 
quietly. “These used to be the letters of Hans 
Christian Andersen.” What I saw could have 
passed for a pile of crumbled crackers. “Luck- 
ily, the letters had been microfilmed in Den- 
mirk. When the Library acquired them, they 
were in celluloid envelopes—the sume cellu- 
lose nitrate used in thousands of old movies 
that the Library is also trying mightily to 
preserve. As vou can see, it’s self-clestructive, 
and anything in it or near it is destined to be 
destroyed.” When I left. | wished Chris luck 
in getting the hundred more people needed in 
the Restoration Office. 


ONGRESSMEN CALL the Li- 
brary for virtually evervthing: 
analvsis of issues, legal re- 
search, translations, assistance 
with statements and drafts of 
speeches, the drawing up of charts, and help 
with constituent miuil. 

It is the primary responsibility of the Con- 
pressional Research Service, a department 
within the Library, to respond to Congress's 
requests. And the requests come at the rate of 
2,000 a day. The research may take an hour 
or months, reports delivered to Congressmen 
miy be three pages or 30). They range in 
topic from “Adoption of Alien Children” to 
“f£ero-base Budgeting.” 

A Congressional hot line relays quick an- 
swers to questions that often originate fram 
the floor of the House or Senate (pawe 675), A 
Congressman once asked about the origin 
of the term “silent majority.” According to 
the researcher, the first instance of its use wae 
an article on funeral practices in an 1874 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 





Charles A. Goodrum, Assistant Director of 


the CRS and author of a recently published 
book on the Library, gave me his feelings 
about the complex services that the Library 
strives to nender: 

“On the one hand you have a Congres- 
sional library furiously trving to live in the 
present—Congress needs to know right now 
and we're their brokers of information. On 


The Nation's Bookcase 





the other hand you have o national library 
furiously trying to gather and catalog mate- 
rial for the scholars of the future. Vet nothing 
could be more reasonable than combining the 
two to make the resources of the present and 
the future as rich as possible.” 


HOMAS EDISON predicted 
thot one day his favorite 
invention, the phonograph, 
might be used to play books 
for the blind. This invention, 

together with pioneering work on the flat 

disc record by Alexander Graham Bell and 
others, made the concept of the talking book 
possible. In 1934 the American Foundation 
for the Blind produced the frst talking books. 

Today, in the Library's Division for the Blind 

and Phvsicully Handicapped, the circulating 

collections of Braille and recorder books 
exceed four million. 

Surprisingly, the division's work i not well 
known, although it performs some of the 
Library's most remarkable national services 
“Our greatest problem is reaching those who 
néed the service,” said Charles Callozz, 
former assistant chief. “There are some seven 
million people eligible for the program today, 
but only about 400,000) are using it Many 
think you must be totally blind. But even if 
you have 10 percent of your sight left vou are 
legally blind, and entitled to our service.” 

Not only the blind, but people with physi- 
cal chsabilites affecting reading—including 


some children with perceptual problems—are 


elimible to receive, absolutely free for how- 
ever long it is needed, a phonograph or cas- 
sette player and circulating talking books 
and tilking magazines, Including NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC, that arrive in the mail 

To receive the benefits from the Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
4 statemént of need from an authority is 
forwarded to the tremonal library in the 
recipient's state, and it; acting as distributor 
of the books produced by the Library of 
Congress, Will do the rest. “Qur average user 
will keep a machine for ten years and listen 
to thirty or forty books each year,” said 
Mr. Gallozz1. 

A music section for the visually harndi- 
capped, one of the division's newest and most 
popular ventures, circulates a large collection 
of Braille musical scores anc texts, and 
recorded instruction in voice, piano, organ, 
iuitar, and crim. 
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and found that two of my earlier books were 
residing in libraries across the nation. It's 
cond to know where vour children are, I 
thuught—#o, make friends 

The ongoing publication of the National 
Union Catalor in book form. a monumental 
provect, is ihe Kind of enterprise that gives 
vou o feeling of optimism, a feeling that we 
are toning very hard to get our ocentis of 
information charted and mapped Tt m a 
calculated step in the direction of education 
not just for 





—information that can be wee 
ourselves but for the world 


ie (Guill EEKRERS of more material things 
I | may find the collection of trea- 
QD) sure mans anc charts in the 
Geography and Map Division a 

Simulus tor prent adventure 
Cosmoerapht 
ia, spoke of a greater adventure—'that of a 
world vet to be explored, the uncharted sane 
unmapped Terra Incognitan Later, ruhning 
mv hand over a relief map of the moon, | 
thoucht of someone many centuries hence 
looking back to cur time and bern struck by 





But un atlas of 1462, 


how much of his world was reckoned by te 
as part of the unknown 

Now housed in a building th Alexanerin, 
Vircinia. the Geouraphy and Map Division 
will return to Conttiol Hill when the Macison 
annex opens. Among the treasures of the 
cartographic collection, the largest anc most 
comprehensive in the world, is an extraord 
nary record of urbon land wee in the United 
States from 1852 to [968—some /5(),(710 
large-scale fire-insurance maps covering 
more than 12.000 ctres and towns 

The Library's vast labyrinths, [ found, 
house even the comic books of my youth. For 
no few hours one morning—in the Newspaper 
and Current Periodical Reading Room of the 
Serial Division—I dipped tuck into that 
smine-tingling world of the “horror” comic 
of the 1940's pnd "50's 

Here were stores—urprisingly literate 
and well drawn—lke “Phantom of the Seas,” 
and “Bat by Night.” from a series called 
Adventures [ato the Unknown Somebody 





Was oul to scare me out of my wits, and thes 
cid, and I joved it 

On another oceasion in the Periodical 
Reading Room, [ requestecd—as if asking for 
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Superman s di-yeour war on crime carries 
on (above) amone comics now worth 
hundreds of times ther original price. British 
arost Theodore Lane pokestun af London 
life durnng-)827 in “A Thaw” (helow 
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iSsiie Clabed July 10, [Fh | founct what 7 was of (Congress's Ametican Revolution Bicen- 


looking for. In a column about three inches lennial (ithe! in the Vanguani of establishine 
ene - comets 
across the front [in ore [ read ihe commemoration—itis hewrtening te knew 


Win 4 July 4, 137 that “these Truths,” in two hundred years. 
t Conperess, July 4, 177! 
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Here was the complete text of the Declara: 
tion of Independence bh one of its first news and fowerne bushes ond a 
paper appearances. In the antique typeface ol still pool that reflects a window of walled-in 
this 200-vear-old page, [ could imagine read sky. Here time passed like a silent river, and 
inv itfor the first time. And [have never been I thought about this Library of ours 
wo moved by those familar words: I thought about what it represented to the 

‘We ho rd Le Se Truths fo be celf-evirient, Republi the lave oO earning, the lessons of 


that all Men are created ¢qual, that they are history, the peace of study—those things that 


endowed by their Creator with certain unal- onyverced here, in this citadel of the exam 
enable Raghts, that among these are Life, ined life 


_ 


Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. ...” lf remembered Josephine Jacobsen 
Reading the four-page paper, | was struck former Consultant in Poetry to the Library 
1 great irony brought home by many of speaking in her farewell lecture about “the 
the advertisements. Here was our funda Instant of knowing,’ which she sail comes 
mental testament of freecom just two co tbhout through “a knowledge of whal we al 
ims away from reward notices for runiwa' ready knew, become so devastatingly fresl 
Indentired servants and Slaves: and on the that rt could be contained no more than a 
back page, slaves and servants were offered flush of lithtnine.” 
for sale, Business as ustial liever oa place offered the promise of find 
The ideal bad just been born, | realized, ine that “instant of knowing.” it was here at 
ind for aimost ahundred years slavery would the Library of Congress, The thunder and 
still be a fact of Lif hihining, wine anc rain from those storms of 
4s we come closer to the Bicentennial of the mind raging here promise enerey enough 


the Amencan Revolution—with the Library to create manvca new world L 
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By WILLIAM 8. ELLIS 


Photographs by 
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Ten hands high ond two uround, 

a wide-cyod foal gets o taste of 

Com piinionshin in the tock, meadows 
above Romania's Unda: Vallev. As they 
grow older, both horse and friend 
Will te toreter) to Romania's 
determination to moamtain her 
Independence Within the (lomeniunsrs 
work Their valley specializes in 
thecp-milk cheeses, Ingluding one 
jWwrapped in pine bark for flavoring 


ICOLAE CAPASTRART is a man of 

a5, mavbe 66 (he’s nol sure), and on 

the second Saturday in May for most 

of these veurs he has joined his fellow 
Villagers to drink plum brandy, cal sausages, 
and wish the shepherd well 

So it wae on a day in mid-May that this 
old man, bis health failing, and most of the 
other 200 people at Busesti feasted amie the 
flowering cherry trees on top of a mountain 
in southwestern Romani They started to 
gather in the late afternoon. By the time dark- 
ness had overtaken the last splash of cran- 
berry-colored light, the voung were dancing 
to the music of a Gypsy bane. 

The Goypsres wore black—garments so 
frayed and threadbare that when the leader 
of the three-man bantl raised his violin, his 
elhows shone bke peach stones through the 
jacket. His brother, the accordionist, smoked 
i cigarette while playing. letting the oshes 
fall in the fotds of the instrument. Between 
numbers they solicited: eratuities, 

A kindly man, but penniless, Nicolae 
Capastraru offered the musicians two bard- 
botled epee. He wise born in the villave, he 
told me, and can remember attending the 
celebration ae a child. Then, a now, it was 
known by some as the “Shepherd's Custom.” 
Chhers call it the “Measurement of the 
Sheep” Whatever the name, it endures, un- 
changing, ina tond whose bedrock istradition. 

Al this time all the farmers of the village 
nivee their sheep in the care of one shepherd 
The animals renin with him for the UTM r 
as they graze the sweet grasses of the table 
lands. “Altogether there are 333 sheep this 
vear,” a farmer sald. “The shepherd will milk 
them, He will also make the cheese, keeping a 
hundred pounds of it for himself. The rest 
will be divided among us" 


Busesti Rises Above Polities 


Except for that tableau of collecttvism, Ro- 
manta s Communism has not vet climbed the 
mountain to BHusestr. Farms there are indli- 
Vidually owned. No banners flaunt party slo- 
gang, no yorres extol the ripening fruits of a 
tive-vear plan—not on this mountain, where 
the bleat of sheep i a hvmn to life. 

The road down, however, leads to 2 Ko- 
mania in the painful throes of development 
The hardships are many—erim austerity, gov- 
emment controls on the candor of expression, 
scrupulous adherence to the wark ethic—hut 
they are not without purpose. Romania has 
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FEEDING A GIANT S APPETITE, Imckets 

of tran ore ride a coblewey fowerd 
Romania's major steelworks in set: 
shrouded Hunedoara. To the right, the 
stone tower of a lith-century castle keep 
ivaich oper the town. Aevoleed not ta 
rely foo feecaly for iis economic deel! 
being on any foreign power—ineludine 
the Sorte? Union— Romania fos xtrainedd 
iis econcmy te tndluatrialize. Tien of 
Honedoarn's new apen-bearth furnaces 
dian produce ticenty times aa mnch wtool 
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chosen to be a maverick among the socialist 
nations of Eactern Europe To ensure the 
success Of this independent role, sacrifices 
are being made now os an investment in 
the tuture 

[In Bucharest the sense of deprivation was 


pressing a5 | walked along the General 
Mithernu Boulevard. Rain bad fallen most 
Of the afternoon, pnd the stvigan post-storm 
Heht fell in vellows ond browns so that the 
ciiv seemed cast in amber. Not much traffic 
moved on the broad tree-lined thoroughfare 
because few Romanians can afford a car: the 
price of o locally made four-cylinder Darin 
runs about $7,000, and the average monthly 
Income phowt S100; AL the same time, the 
cost of bread, housing, public transportation 
and other witlities is extremely low 

Showers of blossoms from chestnut trees, 
falling feother-soft in a gentle wind, heralced 
Ihe acaton, So did signs in shopwindows: 
promaivard—spring. Hut bevond the shens, 
most windows were as bare as the trees of 
winter, One display featured a pair of gray 
plastic shoes, wnother a Chinese-made “Hero” 
harmonica A third offered crowds of windoaw- 
shoppers a set of curling iroms for frying 


OZ 


Romania, 


MRANQUILLITY OF TIME and gentility of 
| ieee reign of a street corner (left) in the 
old sectron of Bucharest: Romanta’s everviay 
life reflects its position at a crossreacde of cultures, 
with the Danube wending 1,770 miles gcrods 
Europe to its mouth on the Biack Sea, and the 
River Prut serving as «a link with the Anvirt 
Linton and the north Roman legions found the 
countrys river valleys 
inviting ail colonized the 
area in the second century 
aD Dher descendants 
speak the Balkans’ cinhy 
Romance language. 





iOVERSMENT: Secialsi re- 
public AREA: 91,720 ey mi 
POPULATIONS: JIG), Romanians #8 jetromnd, rest 
Hungarians, Germans, Jews, Serbo-lUCroote, Ukraintins, 
(oteeka, ancl Turks LANGUAGE: Romatisn WEL: 


Roman Urthxio, BOONOMY: In the post 30 year 
bitustrn output fms moons Seeded wrth mmnu- 
facture incloding metal products, chrmicik. consumer 
ponds. Agriculture (corn, whet, tugar Grete) sall em 
giois 42 percent of the work foree: MAS OFPERS: 
Bochurest, capital (pop |,907 295) Clot-Nupeece, inelice- 
trial center Conmianta, pork. CLIMATES Cold, windy win 
ters: summers coal in the maniiaiee, bet in Behe 


Milady'’s hur ty a once-iashionable frizzle 

The availability of consumer goods is low 
on the list of priorities. Rather, as the nation 
stunds in chancy defiance of the Krem- 
lin's guitlelines for economic and political 
policies, the plan is for full pursuit oi 
inclustrial might 

Romania flexes its economi 
finds [teelf strong enourh to: 
® Demand more decision-making powers for 
smaller nations within the Warsaw Pact 
* Deny the Soviet Army transit rights to 
nuineuvers conducted in Bulenria 
®* Resist Soviet demands for supranational 
intearathin 
avstems Of Eastern Europe 
® Refuse to participate in an eléctricity- 
sharme project to link the U.5.5.R. with its 
bloc countries 
* Become the only Communist country lo 
maintain diplomatic relations with Israel, 
HIthoueh Les are aiso mamtamecd with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 

It has been ¢aid that the Socialist Republic 
of Romania walks a tightrope “CH course, 
the possibillty of Soviet troops moving on ws 
is 2 thought often on our minds,” said a 
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Vresadont Nicolae Ceausescu ts the wnques 
tionable voice of authority in Romania. His 
leadership has been imaginative, but the : 
Veal cla! arts chipet brooks littl inbernual 
opposition. He denounced the Soviet invasion 
Of Czechoslovak moral outrage: but 
mermittend oan sort crrtt fl 1 th chin ty 
the press. After President Nixon vieiter 
Romina in 1960, the government-controllec 
hia PAL rs if 7 rnar Lt il RB omni n- 
soviet Eriendship. [In each eth ance 
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heaviest concentration of antigircraft power 
in Europe openecdup. Most of the planes went 
in Jow—lower than the stacks of the refineries 
—and when flak hit one, the craft would 
strain to climb high enough to allow crew- 

mein to parachute. One Liberator crashed into 
the Ploiesti women’s prison; Others plum- 
meted into fields of alfalfa. 

The refineries and tank farms took fire, and 
the oil-fed flames raved against the sky. Tidal 
Wave lasted only 27 minutes on that spoca- 
lwptic Sunday in August. In that short time 
more than 300° U.S. sirmen died Of the 177 
Liberators, §4 were destroyed 
In Ploiesti, 32 years later, | watched sheep 
craze in peaceful fields and heard only the 
bark of o shepherd's dog where the noise of 
that brief battle had struck men deaf for dav« 
Smoke rose from the rebuilt refineries, and 
the rising sun glintec on the pecking wellhead 
pumps. The flew from Ploiesti continues, and 
in all Europe only the Soviet Union produces 
more oil 


History Lives in Venerable Frescoes 


If war is the thorn in Romania's past, then 
religion is the rose. In northern Moldavia, 
near the Soviet border, are three of the most 
magnificent monuments to religious art in the 
world, Built-in the late t3th and carly 16th 
centuries, the three monastery churches are 
covered outside with frescnes—mostly scenes 
celebrating saintly endeavors (page 708), 

Like many visitors before me, I found 
Vorone| the most impressive of the monas- 
teries. It was built in LSS by Stephen the 
Great, a revered figure in Romanian history, 
and the paintings were added 59 vears later. 
Blue is the dominant color, a blue as soft and 
serene a¢ a splash of indigo on fresh «now. 
The paint has survived the passage of time 
nnd the harstextremes of Moldavian weather. 

At the Moldovita Monastery, one exterior 
wall is given over to the battle for Constan- 
tinople. As [ studied the work,in which the 
Turks are clearly marked with touches of 

evil, the sound of wood striking wood began 
to fill the inner yurd of the monastery, Tar- 
lac-tac-tac-tac. Then faster and faster 
laratacatacatacaiaca—until the breathless 
rhythm whirled around the yard. Finally it 
stopped, and then a bell began to toll softly 

This was the call to pravers for the 70 nuns 
at the monastery. It starts with the striking of 
a wooden board called the toaca. A mallet is 
used. The faster beat is set off by striking 





Romania: Maverick on a Tightrope 


anather, larger, board with two mallets. 
| asked one of the nuns; Sister Lavrentia, 
if the heavy flow of visitors to the monastery 
ihiterfered with her life of prayer and con- 
templation. She smiled, indicating that she 
= indeed heard the click of ton many cam- 
ras, and said: “It is true that we have given 
7 act worldly possessions for a life of devo- 
tion to God. At the same time, we keep in 
mind that-we have a duty to our country, ane 
part of that duty is receiving the tourists 
whe come here." 


Religion and Communism Coexist 


(od and country’ Communism hae failed 
to quash religion (predominantly Romanian 
Orthodox) in Romania. The Young Commu- 
nist League member may embrace atheistic 
dozma, but chances are he has been to the 
font as o babe. The old commissar on his 
deathbed te likely to kiss an icon, not a por- 
trait of Lenin, in his bid for final peace. 

And-if he dies in the village of Sapinta 
there could be some laughter with the ters. 
For it is there that the departed are put to 
rest in the Merry Cemetery. 

The wooden markers in the Merry Cem- 
etery are painted in shades of red and gold, 
blue and white. Carved on cach marker isa 
likeness of the deceased along with some lines 
explaining the circumstances of the death. For 
example, this: 


I have lain here since I come, 
Brate Heand is my mame, 
Sons] had inomy life Ave, 
nomad God keep Lent olf aftee, 
Grad, may you pordoned be 
even thowsh you insulted me 
whee you came homie drink, 
Well haw you laid me down here 
in the Chapels shade: but vou 
ital some day come hither tov, 


lon Stan Patras—a short, round, elfiin man 
of (i—hast been curving and painting the 
markers since 1935, They were his ides. 

“When I first started carving,” he told me, 
“T put only the name of the deceased on the 
marker. But. then I decided to da <omething 
different—to compose verse and put some 
life in death, | know all of the people in the 
village. When one dies it is easy for me to 
write something appropriate for the marker,” 

So one day, after they carried the body of 


a teenager in from the fields, Pitras put these 


words on weal: 


oo 
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customs of sinlar age survive. In the house 


children are rocked in hand-carved wooden 
Cfradles; beds are drawn close to wood stoves: 
shepherd's statis hang by the door 
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Industnalization hat brought significant 


changes to many parte of Romanian. Often, 
Viiinges in the vicinity of oo new tndustry pre 
frouped to form a new town, It is estimuted 
Liat the number of towns tn the country; now 
about 240, will double within twenty years 
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old, bending down and touching her toes. 

Investigations ore being conducted to de- 
termine if the drag should be approved for 
distribution in the United! States—but only 
as an antidepressant. Meanwhile, many Amer- 
icans travel to Komania for the treatments. 
And if they return home none the better for it 
all, they will-at least have seen Bucharest. 

The capital city isa feast of gingerbread, 
ain arboretum of urban greenery, a museum 
of monuments and memories, Clean, open, 
and flooded with the liztht of Romania's 
southeastern plains, Bucharest is now more 
than five hundred years: old—ycars chron- 
icled in the architecture. Here, the arabesques 
of the baroque swirl in the chadows of mod- 
em construction (pages 654-5). 

To keep pace with industrial growth, 30,000 
apartments are built in Buchorest each year, 
mostly on the outskirts. New construction in 
the city’s core is limited largely te commercial 
and public buildings, such us hotels and a 
strikingly modern National Theater. 

Bucharest is a city for walking, for taking 
the shade of linden trees ona warm summer 
day. Lilacs and roses lend sweet smells to the 
air, while color cascades from the fowerpots 
hanging from balconies. 


Pensive Teacher Tums Loventor 


In the Cismigiu Gardens, a tapestry of 
lakes, flowers, and paths in the center of the 
city {page 696), 1 listened in through an in- 
terpreter as clumps of men verbally dissected 
the latest performance of [lie Nastase, Ro- 
minia's premier tennis player. At nearby mu- 
seums I spentseveral hours with the sculpture 
af Constantin Brancusi and the paintings of 
Nicolae Grigorescu, two Romanians who 
have greatly enriched the world of arl And 
at the University of Bucharest | Jearner for 
the frst time about Petrache Poenaru. 

Poenaru taught school in Bucharest in the 
[830's, Before that he studied in Paris, and, 
being without funds to purchase books, he 
Copied manuscnpts. He carried quills and a 
container of ink wherever he went, until one 
day he sat down and gave some thought to 
the matter. Poenaru didn't stop thinking until 
he had invented « fountain pen. “And that," I 


was told by a Pottaru admirer, “was 30-years 
before Waterman.” 

From Bucharest the road south leads to the 
Danube, which flows for nearly 700 miles 
dong the southern rim of the country, coming 
within 35 miles of the capital (map, page 694), 

In 1972 the Iron Gate Dam bridged the riv- 
er between Romania and Yuveslavin, where 
the Danube cuts throoch the Carpathians. 
River trafic now moves through locks that 
have tamed 60 miles of rapids. The darn, built 
jointly by Romania and Yurostlavia, produces 
more power than any other hydroelectric in- 
stallation in Europe outside the U.S.5_R. 


Birds Abound Where Danube Unravels 


In Romania the Danube comes apart, like 
a fraved rope, before merging with the Black 
sea. The delta spreads over some 2,000 square 
miles in asogey and spectacular expanse of 
cunals, lakes, pools, and patches of land crust- 
ed with reeds and willows 

About 300 species of birds are found in the 
Danube Delta. Among them, swans and 
cranes and pelicans frequent the shallows 
choked with white and vellow lilies. A wast 
vanety af sh includes sturgeon that come in 
from the sea laden with black caviar 

T threaded the maze of conals in a small 
motorbout, Setting out from the town of Tul- 
cea, | was drawn into the heart of the delta 
like serpeone stumbling through a house of 
mirrors. Birds rose at my approach, and a 
wild boar crashed through a thick growth of 
downy ash. Willows on opposite banks arched 
over the waterway. 

Finally I came upon a village—aone of the 
thirty or so in the delta—and the fishermen 
there offered me plum brandy (plums, I con- 
cluded, are better used in preserves) and sour 
meatball soup. [was guided to the main chimn- 
nel as nicht fell to wrap the delta in a dark- 
ness broached only by the pulses of firefties. 

Elsewhere on Romania's Black Sea const, 
i galaxy of new seuside resort communities 
with such names as Verus, Saturn, Neptun, 
und Jupiter accommodates Germans ind 
Scandinavians and other vacationists. 

Venus is much like Saturn, and Neptunis a 
copy of Jupiter—all have been stamped out 


As if brashed by an angel's wing, the paintedt walls of Moldovita Monastery sing with the 
fervor of four centuries’ worship; the frescoes helped educate churcheoers who could not 
crowd within interior walls: Assured of religious freedom by their constitution, nearly 15 mil- 
lion communicants still heed the call of bell and incense in the Remuanian Orthodox Church 


Romania; Maverick on a Tightrope 
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Far more than a thousand vears barbar 
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example, winds af different ages would be 
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Farm Codlea was established tn 1950 hy 
bringing. together 4; ftamuly farms. Saramet 
became a member of the co-op in 1454, and 
wis elected president seven vears later. He is 
extremely efficient at his job, keeping work 


récords Up to date, calculating earnings—"the 





more they procluce, the more they tarn” 

Minst of oll, Nicolne Saramet i unswerv 
ingly dedicated to collective farming. “Bs 
working communally,” he said, “we can use 
the land ta ite best odvantage. Our members 
ret both money and produce, accordime to 
their production. Dev aio recerve a Pension 
at age 63—60 for women—and free medical 
care, Tt all works verv well here” 

Codlea is in the interior of the country, 
where miunv villages have been settler! tor 
centuries by Germans und Hunegarmns: The 
Hungarian houses usul 
closecl by a fence and beavily curved gate 
Cierman houses front the road. But old Ro 
manian custams ire observed in both 





lv sit In a vard e&n- 


Whats an ism Among Frneneds? 


Whether the villaee wae of German or 
Hungarian bent [ do not recall. Bot it was in 
the mountains, and there was a chill in the 
mron the morning | urriverd. The first person 
L saw was an old man who pitched out ofa 
tavern, fell into his pony cart, -and slept 
while the amma] pulled him home 

And then J saw a bunch of fresh flowers 





attached to a high pole This was a signal 
that the man of the house would be serving 
donks to al) Visitors hecaise his Name wis 
Lrtorre, and this was St Geearee’s Dav 

He offered me, alas, plum brandy, at ten tn 
the morning: [The village policeman stopped 
bv, and so did the man who raises and lowers 
the barrier ul the raaitoad crossing: Also there 
wae the loca) purty representative He was 
reserved at first, saving [ttle and smiling less 
But then be turned te mie, raised his glass and 
ad, “To the United States” 

‘To Romania,” | replied. 

“lo capitalism.’ 

‘And soctaltsen. 

And with that, all the isms in that room 
vanished, swept away io an outpouring of 
friendship and understanding. More toasts 
followed: to the Danube and the Mississipm: 
to stuffed cabbage and butane lrehters; to the 
lrich Sweepstakes and the sponge fishermen 
cit ‘Tarpon Sprites 

Cearze suid he couldn't remember when 
he'd had a better day (| 
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Like Medusa’s locks, garter 
shakes entwine while mating in 
a shrub near Narcisse, Mantio- 
baw Another of the reptiles tears 
defensively fright. Each spring 
thousands of the harmless arit- 
mats enweree from hibernation 
in limestone dinks After mal- 
init, Chev disperse for the sutm- 
mer bo outhange marshes, then 
mysteriously return in autumn 
AL continuing study headed ty 
the author seeks clues to this 
and ether puzzles of the pits 





anitoba’s 








By MICHAEL ALEKSIUK, Ph.D. 
Photographs by BLANCA LAVIES 


BATHE) CCP Pl Tne a Pee 


STARRED IN DISBELIEF as thousands 
ol 2nakes riled Lrcwne TP! They wie Pe 
everywhere—the surtace of the ground 
seemed literally in moon’ The countless 
elongate bores slithering through the drv, 
brittle grass of spring made an cene rustling 
dn't heb 





Although I was used to snakes, | cou 
feeling a little uneasy 

[ was Standing near the bottom of a thne- 
stone sink—a pit perhaps fifteen fect across 
und ten feet deep. As I watches. it struck me 
that m spite of their unceasing movements 
the snakes seemed to be moving aimlessly 
They crawled among the rocks, up small 
shrubs, even aver my feel ‘Tongues constant- 
ly flicking invand out. they investigated everv- 
thing, but didn’t seem to find unvthing 

“WW hat the clewil are vou doing down there?” 

Sturtled, [ whirled around and looked up. A 
latoe man stood at the edge. of the pat, hands 
on hips, ghiwering down at me 

Reluctantly, | stepped throweh the writh- 
ing mass of snakes and climbed out ot the 
hole. [ suppressed my annoyance, recalling 


what had brought me to this bizarre place. 

Wild stories aboul snake pits had reached 
me ever “ince | had arrived in Manitoba-i 
vear earlier, At first | was skeptical. Finally I 
harl located and journeyed to this snake pit in 
the aspen parklunds 60 miles north of my 
Winnipee home. 1 had verified the fantastic 
numbers of snakes and recognized their po- 
tential for scientific research 

“T lease the rights to this pit,” the man 
erufiy informed me, “ond | need 20,000 
snakes for my customers this -vear. You can't 
take-any of these snakes!” 

Lexplained that I was a-zoolegist from the 
University of Manitoba, and the snakes were 
of major research mterest to me and my col- 
lengues. “We're trying to learn how these 
stakes survive and reproduce,” I added. 

The man’s face brichitenec. “I'm sorry,” he 
said, “I thought maybe you were one of my 
compelitors.” 

Stan Spakowski introduced himself andl 
explained that he was o professional snake 
and frog collector, selling to biological supply 
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houses: Naturally he had a proprietary inter- 
est in his sources of supply. 

“Please feel free to study them as much as 
you wish,” he added apologetically. 

Deft the snake pit aware that I was dealing 
with the red-cided garter snake, Thanmeaphis 
strtalis pavietalis, a subspecies of the com- 
mon piuirter snake. However, I-dicin't know 
much about its habits. 

Back on campus [ found the university li- 
brary confirmed what I suspectec: Such large 
aggregations of land snakes appéared to be 
unknown tothe scientific world, What I had 
observed probably occurred on this-seale no- 
where else. Here was a-screntific golel mine! 
Elated, | immediately prepared for another 
trip to the snake pit 

Next morning @ macabre scene greeted me 
at the pit. The masses of snakes were no- 
where in sight—only several bloody individ- 
uals lying here and there in the grass and 
among the rocks [ picked one up and exam- 
invd it. There was a guping hole in its belly, 
and 13 liverwwas-missing. Others in the grass 
revealed the same condition. Still alive, the 
smitkes crawled away weakly when [ put 
then down. 

I climbed down into the pit and touched 
one of the few snakes visible among the rocks. 
Wiost of its head was missing. Though mor- 
tally wounded, it struck out at me blindly, its 
survival reflexes still working. 


Wannth Is Key to Reptiles’ Ways 


What a contrast to the swarming activity 
of the previous day! Because snakes are cold- 
blooded and depend on the sun for beat, in 
colder regions they are almost always inoclive 
at night, and whenever it is cool and cloudy. 
This explained the inactivity; it was still only 
3 am. Most of the snakes were apparently 
hidden beneath the broken rocks in the pit. 
Kut in spite of my best efforts T could find no 
clue to what had couse the mutilations 

l chose a shaded part of the pit and sat 
stock-siill, Within an hour snakes began to 
emerce from the rubble and mill around. A 
patiern seemed to develop. Althouwch male 
and female snakes are difficult to tell apart, 
males seemed to be chasing femoles. The 
snakes were mating. 

Activity increased as the sun warmed the 
torfid snakes. Soon countless males were 
courting females. The competition was fierce. 
Sometimes as Many as a hundred males at- 
tempted to mate with one female at. the same 


Manitoba's Funtastic Anoke Pits 


time. This produced huge “mating balls,” in 
which the female often couldn’teven be seen: 

After mating, most females tried to leave 
the pit. But in many cases they were caught 
by a tangle of males and the whole mass of 
bodies tumbled back to the bottom, Usually, 
the females managed to escape the pit with- 
in an hour or two after mating. 

The males did not leave after the first-mat- 
ing attempts, but waited for more females to 
emerge. Althouch it was difficult to make 
relinhle estimate, | believe that a male prob- 
ably remins in the pit area for about a week 
after first emerging from underground. 


Snakes Fall Prey to Mice and Crows 


Watching the activity, | found the answers 
to the mutilation mystery. At one point. o 
partially beheaded snake slowly crept from 
a crack. Fresh blood oozed from the wound. 
Caitiously, I felt. the victim: It was still ice 
cold from hibernation. Earlier, | had seen a 
mous! scurrying from crevice to crevice In 
that area. I concluded that mice and shrews 
nibble-at the hears asthe snakes slowly work 
their way up through the rubble. 

Later, the flapping of wings and aw raucous 
cowing heralded the arrival of a crow. The 
crow hopped up to a newly emerged, torpid 
snake and grabbed it with one foot. It pecked 
swiftly at the snake four or five times, ate 
something, ancl moved to another victim. | 
jumped up witha vell, and the crow flew off, 
complaining hoarsely, 

I picked up the snuke: The skin bad bern 
broken only in the area of the liver, and that 
organ hac been neatly excised. Nothing else 
had been touched. How the crow performed 
the surpery with such precision 15 a mystery. 

Back in: Winniper that afternoon, P asked 
a colleague, Dr. Kenneth W. Stowaurt, about 
the probable onaim of the limestone sinks. 

“Acidic groundwater percolating through 

sures in the limestone slowly dissolves it, 
forming caves,” Ken replied. “At one time 
the region between Lakes Winnipeg and 


Snarl of mating snukes mats the floor 
of a pit on a hot spring dav (following 
pages) As many as a hundred males at- 
tempt to mate simultaneously with a Ic- 
fale Underlving caverns protect the 
reytliles from Muonitebo’s harsh winters, 
and close quarters in the pits virtually 
Rudrantes repreduction of the spectes 
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Manitoba must have been uncderlain by an 
extensive network of caverns. 

*The weicht of ice during the lust cincin 
tions: probably collapsed the roots of many 
caverns, leaving rubble-filled sinks “The roofs 
of others have perhaps been weakened by 
centuries of freezing and thawing of water, 
finally to fall in, leaving more of these bowl 
shaped depressions. 

The-existence of caverns explained how so 
many snakes were able to disappear into the 
bottoms of the pits. 

According to my fricnd Henry Yakielashek, 
whose home is néar the pit, there were at least 
four large lomestone sinks used by snakes in 
that aren. “But there aren't as many snakes 
around as there once were,” he aided, “May- 
be the collectors aré getting most of them.” 
The snakes first begin to emerye in late April, 
Henry told me, two to three weeks after the 
SPW disappears 

By mid-May mating was al its peak, I 
watched ubmost daily, but the numbers of 
snakes in the pit bevan to dwindle rapidly 
until finally, at the end of May, few were left. 











Back in my office at the university, | pon- 
dered the information [ had obtamed—and 
the questions that It posed. What made the 
snakes come out of the caverns when they 
did? What caused the vigorous mating in 
Mav? Where did the snakes go after leaving 
the pit? When did they come back? Why did 
the snakes congregate wt the pre? How did 
they survive the mwon’'s extremely long, cold 
winter? These questions formed the basis for 
eeveral Years of intensive research 


Ten-mile Journey in Search of Frogs 


Patrick (Gregory, o graduate student, un 
dertook a study of the snakes’ seasonal move- 
ments Working at several pits, he marked 
about 6,000 by removing scales mm vurious 
patterns from the tail of each (poe 71h). Then 
he spent the summer combing ridges, fields, 
forests, and marshes, looking for the ones he 
had marked. 

His study shawed thal most of the snakes 
spend the summer in marshy areas, where 
they feed on abundant frogs, as well as on 
toads, slugs, and carthworns. 

Pat found some smokes as far as ten miles 
from their pits—a remarkably ling journey 
for a snake only t& inches long! It is while 
the snakes are dispersed in their summering 
areas that the females produce their offspring 
Most births occur-in mid-August, as many a5 
40:in a litter, though the average is 15. Born 
alive, the voung are capable of rapid activits 
within hours. Completely independent of the 
mother, they must fend for themselves from 
the moment they are born. 

All summer J kept a careful watch on the 
principal snake pit, Tt was lifvless. except for 
an occasional mouse. Then on Aueust 20, 
during a routine check, a small movement 
caught my eve. A snake slithered over the 
rocks into the shelter of the crevices. The fall 


Varied reactions rect migrating snakes 
that pass twice yearly through Inwood, Man- 
itoba. Mrs. Margaret Lillequist pauses dur 
ing dinner prepirations (lett) as ““eoree,” 
a regular visitor, inspects the fare. Unlike 
most people in Inwood, Mrs. Lillecast 
enjove the reptiles “They were here muons 
vears before us," she expluins.“and we have 
to respect them.” 

A next-door neighbor, Mrs. Eleanor Dum- 
brosky irieht) disagrees. She <tovs a, broom's 
length awa from enakes that her dog Kelly 
has thenehtiully brought hae 





migration back to the pit had already begun. 

By the middle of September, the pit looked 
much as it had in mid-May, with two major 
exceptions. Instead of moving outward, the 
snoikes were now funneling down inte the pit. 
And, onée in the pit, the snakes lay motion- 
less. In contrast to the frantic activity and 
rustling of spring, an uncanny silence now 
prevailed. Heads poised elegantly, the snukes 
seemed to be wuiting for something. At one 
point IT estimated there were some ten thou- 
sand pairs of unblinking eves fixed on me. It 
was a spectacular sieht, 


Home to a Pit They Never Knew 


Keeping close watch on the pits, Pat 
Gregory found that not only did many of his 
marked snakes return, but nearly all made 
their way to exactly the same pit where they 
had been marked. This meant that a snake 
probably uses the same pit vear after vear 

Traveling to a distant marsh in syiring, and 
back again in fall, these small snakes some- 
how navigate across broad reaches of forest, 
pasture, and swamp, like migratory birds. 
How they co it with such accuracy 1s an im- 
portant subject for future research, 

Even toung snakes born in summer even- 
tually return to the sinks. [t would be easy to 
speculate thut they iearn the route from their 
mothers, but the theory does not hold water 
For one thing, the young spend litth time 
with their mothers. And Pat's work showed 
that the voung don't even spend their first 
winter at the pits. Where they do hibernate 
that first cold season isn't known. Somehow, 
on their own, the yearlings migrate to. pits 
they have never seen, through miles of totally 
unknown territory 

In early October, fewer and fewer snakes 
could be seen in the pit. They were moving 
underground, beneath the rubble, where thes 
would spend the winter. By late October the 
pits were once again apparently lifeless. 

Because these garter anakes ure inaccessi- 
ble during the winter, we made preparations 
to conduct winter stucies in the laboratory. 
‘Together with Anne Ismond, then a praduate 
student at the University of Manitoba, I had 
captured about five hundred stmkes in 


September and placed them in a controlled 
environment room. To simulate winter, we 
kept most of them at 39° F. and in constant 
darkness. 

From time to time we removed afew snakes 
from the dark holding room for study. In late 
January something totally unexpected hap- 
pened; When I brought a number of snakes 
out into a warm, well-lighted laboratory, they 
mated vigorously! I tied again, and again the 
change somehow triggered] mating activity. 

Al Howley, another graduate student, took 
up o study of the environmental regulation of 
mating behavior. He dug snakes out of the pit 
in late April before they emerced naturally, 
transported therm to the lab in an icebox, and 
held them in a cold, dark room. He could then 
transfer them from simulated hibernating 
conditions to various conditions of light and 
temperature. 

Tt worked out beautifully, Snakes trans- 
ferret from 35° F. and darkness to 86° F. and 
light alwavs mated within one hour, Thus the 
snakes, within certain time limits, will “mate 
upen command.” 


“Built-in” Timer Ensures Spring Mating 


Al alo demonstrated that temperature, 
not light, is the important variable in mating. 
Furthermore, it seems the snakes must be ex- 
posed to winter cold for a minimum period of 
about fve months before transfer to higher 
temperatures will induce mating These re- 
sults neatly demonstrate nature's way of tim- 
ing mating behavior to the spring. 

Although many questions remain, we have 
come to understand much about how this 
remarkable animal is able to cope with the 
rigorous. climate of Manitoba. Nature has 
produced a specialize snake capable of 
overcoming problems mot faced by subtropi- 
cal and tropical reptiles. 

The red-sided garter snake is clearly a 
prime subject for further research in environ 
mental adaptation. But after years of study, | 
see it as more than that. To me it is a living 
work of urt—intricate, vet simple in its de- 
sign. Indeed, us the ever-evolving product of 
natural selection, it is the handiwork of the 
wrandest Muster of all O 


SIX-MONTH INDEX AVAILABLE 


As one of the benefits of membership in the Nattonal Geographic Society, 
an index for each six-month volume will be sent free, upon request, 
lo members. The index to Volume 147 Vantary-Jume 1975) is now resily. 
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The luxury model with all the features? 
Or the one at about 14 the price? 


Choose the SX-70 on the 
lar left, and you ve bought 
yvoursell the worid’s most 
extraordinary camera in its 
most elegant form, with a 
brushed chrome finish and 
a luxurious wrap of genuine 
leather. This is the original 
SA-/0. the camera that 
changed forever the way 
mctures are taken and 
developed. 

All the history-making 
SA-/0) features are incor 


porated in this deluxe model, 





[he pictures are erected 
Instantly and develop them 
selves. You watch them 
come to life in minutes 


before your eyes, The 
camera has a reflex viewing 
system. so when you look 
through the viewfinder, 
you re actually looking 
through the lens at a bie. 
bnght, clear image. It 
focuses trom infinity down 
to 10.4 inches (closer than 
ulmost any other camera 
will let you get without a 
special lens). It lets you take 
rapid-l Ire shots, one CWT 
L.A seconds. It folds flat. to 
slip into your pocket. And 
itaccepts all the optional 
SX-/O attachments. 

(hoose the camera on the 
right. and you ve saved 
Ve urself about halt the cost 
of the orginal. What do 
Vou give up? Instead ol 
chrome, the Model 3 hasa 
black plastic finish. The wrap 


looks hike genuine leather, 
but itisn't. This model has a 
different viewing system. 
Insteacl of foc using 

through the lens. you 
estimate the distance and 
sett. It aCCe ps Some of 
the attachments, but not all 
of them. 

Bult the Model 3 performs 
brilliantly, delivering 
beautiful SX-70 pictures 
that develop as you watch, 

Whichever vou choose 
(and your dealer offers 
an im-between model, to) 
vouTl ciscover what millions 
of SA-/0 Land camera 
owners already know: 
this is what picture-taking 
should have been all along. 


id 
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Norman Rockwell, America’s most beloved arust. fonds 
portrays the spirit of hfe in America. from the awkward 
ness of youth to the contentment of old-age. He has 


giveri us works of unsurpassed sigmihcance and vanety 









| Mere are some of the American 
clasnes that herve bern 
wierted ta prouude 

fi mri memoria 
Vorman Kockweil 
rollection, Dogether, 
they are trialy the 

heat if thas ered 
artist's works 
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... from the 
Danbury Mint 


“Doctor and Doll” 
A Limited Edition 


% = The first in ao series of beautiful porcelain 
bells, to be issued by the Danbury Mint, 
honoring the finest works of America’s 
most beloved artist, Norman Rockwell. 


% Each issve in this series will illustrate a 
diferent Rockwell American classic. The 
first bell is bosed on Mr. Rockwell's fa- 
mous painting, “Doctor and Doll”. 


* Limited edition, available at original issue 
price only until December 31, 1975 and 
only from the Danbury Mint. ‘vol awail- 
able in stores. 


% Each bell will be hallmarked and regis- 
tered by the Danbury Mint. 

*% Bells are hand decorated and trimmed 
with 22kt gold, 

% A perfect collectible for yourself or as a 
gilt. Priced at only $27.30. 


Norman Rockwell stands alone os the artist whose 
works best illustrate life in everyday America. His 
warm picture stories lovingly capture typical 


| people in typical settings with amazing accuracy. 


He is America’s most beloved artist, 


Now, for the first time, the best of Norman 
Rockwell's paintings will be presented on a series 
of limited edition fine porcelain collector bells 
from the Danbury Mint. 


The first bell, based on the famous Rockwell 
painting, “Doctor and Doll". is typical of the rich- 
ness of Rockwell's creativity. This limited edition 
will be available at original msve prices only until 
December 31, 1975. 


The first Norman Rockwell bell m made of 
highest quality porcelain which produces a clear, 
delightful cing. In addition to its fine basic quai- 
ity, each bell will be carefully hand decorated in 
vivid colors and trimmed with bats of precious 
Zokt gold. 


Only those who acquire this first Norman 
Rockwell bell can ever hope to have a complete 
sel of the bells in this important collection. 
Accordingly, we urge you to order your “Doctor 
and Doll" bell new while it ts still available at 
Ofiginal issue prices, 
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Actual Sire 7  Overn! ‘ahead F ortipag Pal [Fy 
 * A 31 
Whe Aran tharsy (Mine 
) The Danbury Mint All orders 
I Clenecitng Place must be postmarked 
Wiest per Cloqn, OR AT by December 31, 1975 
Please onier ny onder for “Sorin Rockwell Deetor 


and Doll Bellis)". My check or money order is enclosed at the 
rate.af $27.30 (plas $1.25 postage and handling—iotal $28,75) 
por Exell. * 
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[| Check here if bell i to be given os a goft and print recip- 
lent's name below so bell can be regitered in that name. Allow 
$04 weeks for delivery 
RECIPIENT'S NAMB = 
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Readers of the National Geographic are invited to 


=. Enjoy collecting a stirring panorama 
‘.<° Preserved for future generations. 


e Al a surprisingly modest cost, you can receive official First Day 


5 


Covers tor each new commemorative stamp issue of the United States. 


® Fach First Day Cover will be individually addressed and sent 
automatically to the name and address you designate, 


WHAT I5 A FIRST DAY COVER? 
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of U.S. history. To be treasured now and 





First Day Covers combine art and history in 2 tribute 
to our American heritage. Eisenhower ... The Battle 
of Bunker Hil... the writing of the Star Spangled 
Banner... the landing of astronauts on the moon ... 
auch are the subjects chosen by the United States for 
commemorative postage stamps: Nothing trivial or 
toimportant or doll is ever chogen for national honor 

Further, the post office chosen for o firet day of 
issue ustially bears particular significance to the sub 
ject commemorated. For example, a first day cover of 
the Eisenhower stamp was one cancelled at Abilene, 
Karsaa, 

The nititn's leading artists and designers ore 
hilled upon to portray the subjects chosen. Such 
commissions naturally are highly prized, and bring 
forth the best efforta of the artlets involved. 


Membership in the Postal Commemorative Society 
makes it possible to easily collect Firat Day Covers 
aa they are issued. The Society will guarantee your 
receiving @ porsonally addressed First Day Cover of 
every U, &. commemorative stamp issue. All details 
of arranging for your First Day Covers-to be sent to 


you will be handled by the Society. 

Commemorative stampa normally are tssued by the 
United States at the rate of about 16 a year. You will 
receive up to this many issues ata basic cost of just 
$14.50 per your plus an annual membership fee of 
oO [lotal yearly cost of $19.50). 

Aga member, you will also receive the Society's 
exclusive display page for each new fesue. Each 
brautiful, specially designed page is die-cut to hold 
the First Day Cover, and contains o foll description 
with all important historical information about the 
subject of the commemorative issue. These poges 
are avoi/oble only to members. of the Society. 


Becoming a member now brings you an important 
collector's bonus at no additional cost. The Postal 
Lommemorative Society makes evailable to its mem- 
bere a handsome collector's album with the member's 
nome hand-embossed on the cover. This album, spe- 
clally designed to hold the Society's display pages, 
mikes it possible for members to keop cach new 
Firs! Day Cover in “mint” condition. It is yours free, 
if you jomnow! 








> Postal Commemorative Society 
4 1 Glendinning Place 
Westport, Lonn, 0688) 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


NG 115 
| 


+2No payment required. Simply mail this membership | 


application ta this address, 


i 2 mt 
Please enter o one-year membership as indicated below ond bill me for $19.50 to include membership frees 
fotus Firat Day Cover service for one year. Send me the collector's album which Js [ree to new sininbers, 0 


\“Y First Day Covers should be atdressed as follows: 


Mr, Mirn., Mins 
dries : — 


City = = 





ce ase emboss the personalized album as follows 


tn addition to my own personal membertehip, I wish toa 
enter uw jift motnborship for the person(s) indicated on 
the separate sheet of paper attached. 


"Conn. residents pay $20.87 for each mamberuhip to inclods tan, 


State 


Zip 





— ee 


Print name to be shown on album 


As « convenience, | prefer to poy 10.50° now for dach | 
mamborship for which {| have enrolled, Simply mail 
the completed application with your check [payable to l 
PCS.) to the address above, | 
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Because just good gas mileage and a low price 
arent enough anymore. 
You want that good mileage and a low price in a car 







that lasts. So a Toyota really gets shook up before it 
gets put together. We actually take a prototype model 
and shake it until it breaks. So that when the going 
frets rough your loyota wont give vou rough going. 

And so it won't let you down when temperatures go 
Up, € Prototype 1s toasted to 150 degrees. And frozen. 
Drenched, Crash tested. 

And the checking doesn't SLOp with proLocy pes. 
That's just a start. Your Tovota—like everv Toyota 
that rolls off the assembly line—is checked completely. 2 








he engine is checked 10 different ways to make 





sure it works right for you. The body is checked 
even more ways, to make sure it looks right to you. 
That the trim’s in line. The seams match. The doors, 
windows, hood, trunk, glovebox all shut tight. 
That the reclining bucket seats recline. The power 
front cise brakes brake. The rear window deforrer defors. 
You see, the Rockies may crumble, Gibraltar may 
tumble. But we want Your ‘Loy ota to be the most 


dependable, trouble-free car a | 
Get your hands on a Toyota. You'll never let go. 


«We get people talking (To 23,000,000 people we're 
the telephone company)...We brighten their lives 
(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photo- 
graphy)...We entertain them (Sylvania color TV and 
stereo),..and we serve their needs in a lot of other 
ways: street lighting, microwave systems, earth sta- 
tions for Comsat, electronic telephone equipment, 
powder metallurgy, specialty jnorganjc chemicals, 
television picture tubes, datajtransm@ssion, quad- 
raphonic receivers, circuit breakers, felephone di- 
rectories, mine-drilling bits, printed qrcuit boards, 
alumina ceramics, motor contrdl centers, electrical 
metering equipment, electroniq sech irity systems, 
tungsten wire, video terminals ' prdjector lamps, 
welding electrodes, Sun Gun mibviellights, airport 
electronics, auigmotiv hele ctro-optic sys- 
tems, digitalag as rg tr nsceivers. 











_.We're General Telephone & Electronics, a growing 
concern for your growing needs. 





Take away the fancy Le Sueur labe 
and what do you have? 


Fancy Le Sueur Peas. 













These are small, tender 
peas with a rare, delicate 
flavor thal rivals the 
French petits pois. The 
silver foil label shows they 
are special. But there is 
more to Le Sueur peas 
than meets the eye. 








,e-Sueur Vegetables, 
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New ITT Magicflash pays for itself. 
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GULF COAST HUNT 


Indihe Louisiana wetlands, sportsmen use 
Frm carved and es Peel to 
attrad 57 Sak Ante ofa : F m1 





There’s no such thing as too much comfort. 
1976 Caprice Classic. 
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1976. Chevrolet makes room for America. 
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Discover THE WORLD’S WILD PLACES 


What wie the world Lhe when nature was 
urlisturbed — before man 
from hia dearly begin 
change ther globe’ 
Sow vou moe invided fa find out 
cover @xotic lands where min 
few iaroacls jure 
as if cid many theamands of yea 
They ote THE WORLDS WILD 
vbjert of # saris 
of apeectoculariy duatrated valame|es from 
‘TIME-LIFE Bow 


As a sttibecetioer, seou'll jovirney 


erfa ool Mauniaina ancl other arees. Anil 
wou ll foarn about a host of fosclnating 


ngs Lo pogriilade mic! na bural warelers pteth aes those on this page 


Explore The Ameren for 10 days FREE 


start your journey through THE 
WORLDS WILD PLACES, send for the 
iitroductory 


Where ino burrs 
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Yes, l would tike to examine The Areacon 


Please send it too me for LO doves’ free exsmination 
and enter my subscription to THE WORLIYS 
WILD PLACES. If I decide to keen The Amazon, 
twill pay 56.05 plus shipping and hondling. | then 
will receive future yolurmes in THE WORLD'S 
WILD PLACES series, shipped one volume at a 
time spproxtnately every three months. Boch i 
me Ob plies shipping and handling ated] corre an” 
LO-iay, free-esumingtion basa. There is ao mini 
mum numberof books that [omust buy. 1 omay ean- 
cel my subscription of any time by notifvine you. 


If Ide not choose to keep The Amazon, I will return 
the book within lO dava, my subscription for firbire 
volumes will he canceled. and I wall not be wider 
any further oblieaton. csA0G4 


AY sure 
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Natural camouflage helps conceal 
the Biack Caiman, largest alligator 
in the Amazon. its scales take on 
the blue-green color of the water it 
slithers irengi 
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oo Tit ofthe: Month Club sss 


dace 1636. America's taworiiea family celeb. Mionin alter month, & parade of he wert s rares! 
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We quarantee your complete satisfaction : 
ay Seery Cape? your money back! \ 
ak ATE lt 
Every year folks wrilé to tell ue Now pleased heir | | J ™ 
friends are with gifts from Harry and David. Out i | 
‘secret’? It's the personal touch thats part of I 
avery gift we make. Harry and | grow our own " - iT 
fruit, bake our own cakes, pul up our own ' — — T 
preserves — even make our own baskets. I! , 
you could sea the care with which our gilts _ ths 
are pul fogelher you'd know why the quality "a why 
is Quaranteed r] , 
1 
EASY TO ORDER Use the order blanks af rigni | 
or jus! send us your liel Enclose check of money i 
order (no £.0O.0's please). Tell us how to sign i 
Your graetings for each -gifl, All prices. melude i 
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travelers confusiott. 
It was simply i 
problem of commu- 
nication which 
Union Oil solved 
by issuing its first 
road map. 





nt 3 


_ Every year, hundreds of thousands of new scientific books, 
articles, and papers are published, so much new information 7 
that it’s virtually hopeless for anyone to keep up. But in the 
scientific community, scientists must keep in touch with 
research going on elsewhere. That’s why Dr. Homer Rea, a 
researchengineer at Union Oil,set to work onthiscommu- =, 
nications problem: st | a. 

Computers obyiously were capable of storing-anindex of 
the available inforntation. It was.a matter of finding a fast, 
efficient system of retrieving this information from the al 
computer. Dr. Rea developed a program for this “information 
dissemination” called UNISRCH. His program quickly searches 
the data banks for relevant information and then makes the 
information available on a television screen. UNISRCH can 
handle up to 50,000 characters a second, compared to the 
standard teletype system which prints 15 characters a second. 
Thanks to Dr. Rea aad UNISRCH, scientists at Union Oil can 
quickly and effectively search more than 250, 000 documents. 
dating back«more than 10'years. : 


~~~ {Solving communications problems, that can hinder the. 
“5 ~ solution of other ty aan is a atts kong Riri of — 





pie Spili of 76, It wasn’t just then, it’s cow. | 











Announcing the most advanced 
color TV in the world. 


Read why Magnavox is years ahead of all the others. 


Conv Wier ‘ lor TV cormbt thi I Extra testing 
wes I PICTUS I pL a Cheep 2 for cutra reliability. 
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Imagine a pewter containi 
an authentic ralic a4 thee signing et 
the Declaration of | 

A bit of wood that was a part of 
Independence Hall in 1776 when 
America became a nation, is em- 
bedded in the crown of this Parker 
75 Americana pen. Each limited 
edition pen sold is individually 


A gift of immediate and lasting value. 


©1975 The Parker Pen Company, Jonesville, Wisconsin, 5A 





numbered, Presented in a hand- 
made mahogany case with brass 
fittings which itself is a replica of 
an 18th Century artifact. Available 
at select retailers as a unique pen, 
soft tip pen or ball pen. An exqui- 
site gift for the free spirit who loves 
America and respects the lasting 
power of the written word. $100 


PARKER 75 





STAMPS FREE 


New Issuea— New Countries—Triangies 
ROCKETS—OLYMPICS—SCOUTS 
BIRDS —FLOWERS —ANIMALS— 
ALSO Old Canadian and U.S. postage 
stamps. All genuine. Plus complete 


Hlustrated Canadian Stamp Catalog, 
Send ten conta for mailing. 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada MAW 2Mi2 
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Find the slides of Johnny's birthday. 
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— | Photograph the excitement of the Bicentennial, 


The bison's 
comeback. 
a Saga 


of survival 


A Wonderful composition 
af ahivers Animal,” the 
bison was described 
by an awed |ath-century 
comgurstadear, “Tt his 
crooked Shoulders, with a 
Bunch on its Back hke a f 
ts Finks dry, its Tail large, 
nnd ks Neckocover d with Air 
tke a Lion.” Bison once ranged 
from Mexico to Canada, from 
Lirceon to the Eastern Seabourd 
birey thundered across the 
Western plas same (0 million 
strong—the greatest spectacle 
mt herd wriunals ever seen 

Phe shag) 
indispensable to Ploms [ndinns 
They butchered the annals fon 


[resh meat and mide pemncan 


beasis were 


Of itidted and mixed with bermes, 
The [ndinns- fashioned moccisints 
und legeings from tanned hides, 
atiiched sttapent fides lopethe ta 
cover leptes, and sept itcdest 
wim buffalo robes. Tribes used 
rowhide for sacidles shrelds 


nd cookin pote. They bodhed 


ropes, 


nooves Tor gle and carved 


spoons and ladhes fron horns 


Bones served a8 tools! sinew made 


bowstrings. On the trecless prairie 
buffalo chips fueled camoplines 

In the ereal Indion wars of the 
late ISth century, the vist herds 
were all but wiped out. “Every 
buffalo dead iain lndian gone 
calculated Gien. Philip Sheridan 
Professional hide hunters 
continued the slupehter, “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody shot more than 4.000 
Aimals in 1S mnths 


on trains fired at stampeding 


Passengers 


Hides sold for $1.25 each, 
tongues for 25 cents, Most of the 
rest wos left io rot. By 1884 
fewer than |.3(0) bison survived 
in the United States. But even 


herds—a populur sport. 





these were nol 
sales Ay Temonint 

Dane Of post Tdi 
remined in Yellowstone 
ation Park when President 
Cleveland siuned a bill protecting 
Poday, thanks to an 
enlightened wildlife-manawement 
there afe mare thin 
70,000 bison Marth Ame4pici 


42 Vera! hundred of them thr Wie 


hem 


Noam 


In Ycllowstiune 

he bison'’s comeback inspires 
hope for other endangered 
creatures—the whooping crane 
for exunple. Conservation of 
Widhfe remlns 1 continuing 
Challenee. That fact of life—and 
death—is stressed repeatedly, as 
members Know, in the pares cl 
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PHONE SYSTEM THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


“Westal fled recut ing metals 
“more than 30 years ago. Lastyear, 
we saved as.much Copper as a 
good-sized mine produces. 

By using recycled copper, we 
also save energy. So we save three 
ways—resources, energy and 
money. And keeping our costs 
down helps us keep your a | 
bill down. — 

Recycling. One of the ways 
were keeping America’s phone 
system the best in the Worlda-<-""""" 
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Change of Ad 
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And Atiich he address label (tor WOTLit 
National Geooraphic Magazine wrapoer be 
74, SO Wour recorns can be updnted. Sux | 


WEES Bvaence notice should th given 
Poste Late! Hare 


Llp this entire fotm and mail to 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
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SATISFACTION o MONEY 
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Give your ears a vacation, 
with the radio that's powered to 
tune in the world. Eheven-band 
reception, including FM, AM, 
long and short wave, marine, 
and weather bands. Runs on 
“D"'-cell flashiight batteries or 
plugs into any 115- or 230-volt 
AC outlet. Inchudes built-in 
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antennas, earphone anc jack, Live the beouty of our lost Great widernei with wer 


own Aluska Calondar, 12 FULL COLOR 84 w 117" wane 


fiip-up time-zone map, and log 
chart listing world station 
frequencies from Poughkeepsie 
to Peking. Hear The 
Trans-Oceanic® portable, 
model D7O00Y., at your 

Zenith dealer, 
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of manitice i Ala. Codhored by tha finast Bhatoegranph 
et of Aleika including Bill Ruth, Dan Cooper (The 
filaikea | umibe rack | iy ron Veright, jr, and otivwrs 
Somes ideal for framing. Gan be weed ac & wall endo a 
Pointhent calendar, Brg quar for Leaping rates, Pra 
fon high Giada paper, Plastic bound, Onder today and 
include fronds in tre for Christer 


| Send $2.95 piue TS postage for each 1976 Aluska Calon 

| derfor al) address anchieerd.iaka cheek ar meaeay oon dar 

| prvable to NORTH AMERICA CALENDAR CO 

| Sea rGHh, ry Thee Michi Les ©, | 
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Michigan Aeedieam add t2e wiles tas per calenedai | 
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“Itwonthbetong 8.00. Pye never run out 
ANd All OUF TANKS 0: es» people view this appar —before—noteven — 
maybeempryo es. during the shortage? 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 
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like Tom Sineath.Hehashadabusy — ” —— 








career with Delta. He’s worked in /  soeura aes 
cabin service, behind the ticket counter, | RE ow 

i tock givupwith stuaati nt: SSS 
who lost her purse with her ticket in it. <a 


Tom’s job is helping people get where they're going. And 
when it comes to people, Tom Sineath~like all the other 
28,000 Delta professionals~ 
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We built this Delta 88 for John Andersen. who needed 
a car that could stand up to his ultimate endurance test. 





His three kids. 
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